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“MADONNA” By ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD, N. A. 


FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 


Until April 21st — Memorial Exhibition of Paintings by 
ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD, N. A. 


May 7th to 19th — Exhibition of Portraits by KYOHEI INUKAI. 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


April 24th to May 5th—Canadian Landscapes in Pastel by KARL ANDERSON. 
April 23rd to 28th —FExhibition, Rome Prize in Architecture. 
May Ist to Sth —Prix de Rome Competition—Painting and Sculpture. 


May 8th to 19th —Exhibition by the Four Poet Painters (HOBART NICHOLS, 
BRUCE CRANE, GEORGE ELMER BROWNE and 
CHAUNCEY F. RYDER). 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE : FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 
New York City 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M.] 
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BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
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DELPHIC STUDIOS 


WINIFRED SCUTT 
Portraits 
LAURA HERSLOFF 
Abstractions 
ROSALEE SONDHEIMER 
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Seulp' 
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Morton Galleries 
130 WEST 57th STREET 
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The “Showdown” 


And now comes the “showdown,” the 
anxiously awaited moment when the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project, by revealing 
what it has done, wil] either justify itself 
as having accomplished $1,000,000 worth 
of good to American art, or condemn it- 
self as having squandered that much of 
the taxpayer's money without adequate re- 
turn. Beginning on April 24 and lasting 
until May 24 there will be placed on ex- 
hibition in Washington nearly one thou- 
sand examples of the art the government 
has paid for. These exhibits will come 
from all over the country—from all of 
the “regional divisions’ into which P. 
W. A. P. was divided. Plenty of them 
will come from New York and from Chi- 
cago, which jhave been the particular 
storm centers of criticism,—of charges of 
favoritism made by unrecognized artists 
who shouted and marched. 

Has P. W. A. P.,—not as a relief meas- 
ure for needy artists (which it never was 
intended to be) but as an enterprise of 
the Government to place money in cir- 
culation among worth while artists and 
to obtain therefor works of art worth the 
money,—proved a success? Has the 
project obtained for the public $1,000,000 
worth of art? Has it been the means of 
placing so much good art in public build- 
ings that the people will be educated 
toward art appreciation, thus helping to 
usher in the long proclaimed Renaissance 
in America? Or has it engendered so 
much bitterness on the part of artists who 
were excluded that its advantages have 
been more than counterbalanced by its 
bad results? 

The art world will soon know the 
answer to these questions. The Art Digest, 


MELLON GALLERIES 


BALLET DRAWINGS BY 
EMLEN ETTING 
Until April 30 
27 South 18th Street, Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK: 11 E. 57th ST. 
ST. LOUIS: 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 
PAINTINGS BY 
Contemporary Americans 
This exhibition opens the gallery which 
will be devoted to the interest of young 
American Artists. 


3 EAST 5!st STREET, NEW YORK 
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576 Madison Avenue, New York 
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By American and Foreign Artists 
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if called upon to make a pre-judgment 
from the evidence already in hand, could 
almost say that P. W. A. P. has been a 
glorious success. Regional directors 
throughout the country have sent photo- 
graphs of the projects so far completed 
to the editor. Scores of them have been 
received and they indicate that in most 
cases the Government has received its 
money's worth, as it demanded, and that 
this has resulted from the fact that the 
regional authorities have used the dis- 
crimination that was expected of them,— 
that they distributed the work among real 
artists who were known to be real artists 
instead of squandering it among the 20,- 
000 to 50,000 persons who believe them- 
selves to be artists but who have never 
been accepted as such. Very few un- 
known names appear on the backs of these 
photographs. If the hundreds of public 
buildings provided with murals, oil pain*- 
ings, prints and sculptures, are so well 
adorned that they will act as an inspira- 
tion to the American people, the project 
will have been cheap at $1,000,000. Nay, 
it will have been worth ten times that 
sum in economic value alone, throug 
teaching the nation how to add to its 
wealth through the employment of genius. 








































In its last issue The Art Digest lost its 
temper. Reverberations of this, which 
was caused by the fact that Mrs. Juliana 
Force had been compelled to close the 
Whitney Museum because of threats by 
the disappointed and unrecognized ones 
of art, caused different reactions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Dr Ellsworth 
Woodward, president cf the Southern 
States Art League, in an address before 
that organization's annual convention at 
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Memphis “‘took sharp issue with the edi- 
tor for his pronouncement that the out- 
come of the Government's effort to aid 
the unemployed artist had resulted in ‘in- 
injury’ to American art. On the contrary, 
he held that the artists themselves had 
been benefitted immeasurably, not only 
by the timely material aid, but in the hope, 
encouragement, and stimulus to morale 
and self-respect, and actual inspiration 
from the mere fact that they had been 
deemed worthy of hire.’ There is nobody 
The Art Digest would sooner be scolded 
by than Dr. Woodward. It can’t eat crow 
from a kindlier hand. His long life of 
service to art, and his high ideals, give 
him the right to proceed even from a 
scolding to a spanking. And it is alto- 
gether likely that he is right in the present 
instance. 


But New Orleans and Atlanta and Dal- 
las differ greatly from New York, Detroit 
and Chicago. And here is the reaction 
of C. J. Bulliet, critic of the Chicago 
Daily News: 


Sage and temperate Peyton whose 
magazine, The Art Digest, manages to hold the 
scales at even balance generally in the tempestu- 
ous arguments over art problems in America, 
gives way to one of his rare bursts of wrath over 
the forced closing for the season of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, to guard its treasures 
from threatened injury by fanatics stirred to 
frenzy by the fiasco of P. W. A. P. The dan- 
ger to Whitney museum arises out of the fact 
that Mrs. Juliana Force, its director, is also 
chairman of the New York division of P. W. 
A. P., whose operations have been subject to as 
much heated criticism as have the workings of 
Chicago's division. 


In Chicago so many of our best artists were 
disgusted at the cynical, unconcealed favoritism 
shown to a particular group at the outset that 
they refrained even from applying to P. W. A. P. 
for jobs. Boswell’s opinion that ‘the art move- 
ment in the United States has been definitely 
and decidedly injured’’ by P. W. A. P. will be 


Boswell, 


THAYER PORTRAIT GALLERY 
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concurred in by everybody who has watched 
intelligently the weird and bizarre working of 
the machinery here and in New York. 


The Art Digest hopes it has been a 
bad prophet and that the author of “Ap- 
ples and Madonnas” is wrong. Neverthe- 
less it persists in its wrath. It believes 
that, while some of the regional P. W. 
A. P. authorities (consciously or uncon- 
sciously) may have practiced favoritism, 
their direction on the whole has been 
wise and admirable. And it deprecates, 
as unsocial and of bad spirit, the efforts 
of the shouters and marchers to enforce 
on P. W. A. P. their own estimates of 
themselves. 

If the Government had desired to in- 
clude poetry in its beneficence, and had 
organized a $1,000,000 Public Works of 
Verse Project (P. W. V. P., of course), 
would it have distributed this money 
among the 100,000 unemployed versifiers 
of the country? Or would it have re- 
lieved the mental strain on the 200 or so 
who have proved that their product is 
worthy of the genuine “‘poetry magazines” 
and the few other publications (not in- 
cluding the pay-as-you enter “anthologies” 
which in poetry are analogous to the no- 
jury art exhibitions) which now afford 
an outlet? Comparisons may be odious, 
as a rule, but this one is not. The artist 
who is unrecognized over a period of years 
is, in 999 cases out of a 1,000, just as 
little entitled to notice as the poet who is 
unpublished or the song writer who is un- 
sung. 

The Government can aid the arts in 
only one way—by creating a demand for 
them. And it can only propagandize 
worth while art. 
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“Girl Reading,” by Hugo Robus. 


If the Municipal Art Show of New York 
was “a mile of art,” the Salons of America no- 
jury exhibition, just opened in the Forum Gal- 
leries of Rockefeller Center, may truly be called 
“five miles of art,” for the former was but 
one-fifth the size of the present assemblage. 
The cold figures—“5,000 works by 1,500 art- 
tists’—can give but a feeble idea of the ex- 
hibition’s gigantic size. Nothing quite like it 
has ever been seen in America before. It is 
by far the largest no-jury art show ever to be 
held in this country—more than three times 
the size of the famous Armory Show of 1913, 
one of the landmarks of American art, and, 
according to one of Salon officials, larger than 
any no-jury show in Paris, original home of 
such exhibitions. Opened under the sponsor- 
ship of Mayor LaGuardia on April 9, it illus- 
trates, more clearly than words can tell, the 
growth of art interest in America. 

The labors of Hercules were light compared 
with those of the committee that installed this 
gargantuan exhibition. These heroes are: Ben 
Benn, Thomas Donnelly, Arnold Friedman, 
Emil Ganso, Leon Hartl, Stefan Hirsch, Emil 
Holzhauer, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Robert Laurent, 
Mac Lengton, Rodney Lethbridge, Gaston 
Longchamp, Peppino Mangravite, Jerome 
Myers, David Morrison, Reuben Nakian, 
George Picken, Waldo Pierce, Dorothy Rus- 
sell, Concetta Scaravaglione, Jack Sparrow and 
William Zorach. On the morning of April 5 
these artists, with a crew of twenty work- 
men, began hanging the show. ‘They faced 
gallery after gallery where paintings were 
stacked almost to the ceiling, and where 
sculpture stood in serried ranks like an army 
in marble, bronze, plaster and wood. The 
problem of arranging these 5,000 works of art 
in four days seemed impossible. 





“Auction in New Hampshire,” by Blendon Reed Campbell. 


The exhibits were first sorted into groups 
according to size and. medium. To hasten dis- 
tribution to the various galleries, which are 
arranged on three levels, the artists formed a 
line, like an assembling line in an automobile 
factory, and passed the works from hand to 
hand until the vast piles had been distributed 
to the 33 galleries of the Forum. 

It was at first planned to exhibit the work 
of each artist as a group, making a total of 
1,500 little one-man shows. But this was 
found to be impossible, and a purely pictorial 
arrangement was followed, the idea being to 
give each artist at least one painting on the 
line and to give the best positions to the lesser 
known artists. It was found necessary to hang 
the exhibition in three, and, in some cases, 
as many as five tiers, instead of the one line 
used in the Municipal Art Show. Many a 
painting had to be “skied,” therefore it is 
hoped the committee members may develop 
the patience of Job as the complaints from 
“Snjured” artists come in. 

Aside from its size, the Salons of America 
exhibition is notable for its democratic ten- 
dencies. All schools of contemporary American 
art are represented, from the most modern to 
the most conservative. Artists of all degrees 
of prominence—from Harry W. Watrous, dis- 
tinguished president of the National Academy, 
and other painters and sculptors of recognized 
position, to the great army of “Sunday” art- 
ists who snatch what time they can for their 
hobby from the stern business of making a 
living at stenography, dentistry, housekeeping, 
the law, ditch digging and medicine. 

A “human interest” story that is illustrative 
of many things appeared in the New York 
Times: “A plaster lion appeared in somewhat 
mutilated condition, which was not the result 


of accident. On examination it was found that 
all his members were present and only needed 
assembling. It seems the sculptor who modeled 
him was modeling against time and feared 
being too late to enter the show. The dead- 
line for registration was Wednesday noon. So 
the sculptor hurried to the galleries with the 
lion’s torso, entered it formally, and reported 
that he would return yesterday with the head 
and tail—which he did.” 

Edward Alden Jewell, critic of the New York 
Times, walked past the “five miles of art” and 
had this to say: “There are probably more 
artists in America—or at any rate more citizens 
who paint pictures and make sculpture—than 
are dreamt of in the philosophy of the most 
generous estimate. Now that art has become 
really popular here, the floodgates are down 
and the hordes pour in. The Salons offers us 
no doubt the most amazing art spectacle ever 
organized in this country. 

“It might take weeks critically to estimate 
every one of these 5,000 objects. And when 
you thought you had finished, as some one 
remarked at the opening, there would still be 
hepeful, wistful, perhaps glorious things waiting 
to be discovered. No, the like of this Salons of 
America show has never before been seen—at 
any rate in this part of the Western world.” 

Reminiscent of the Lenin incident which 
caused Diego Rivera’s mural to be banished 
from Rockefeller Center amid vigorous pro- 
tests from radical artists and which brought 
a break in independent ranks, is one lone propa- 
ganda painting—Maurice Becker’s portrayal of 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., hammer in hand, 
with the head of Lenin at his feet and at his 
back a bourgeois woman apparently appreci- 
ating bourgeois art. 
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America Sees First Big Goya Exhibition 





“Margato Shot,” by Francisco Goya. Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago from the 
Ryerson Collection. 


Goya. who emerged from a crowd of medio- 
crities, revived the vigorous traditions of the 
past and became the greatest Spanish artist 
of the late eighteenth century and a master 
of graphic invective against the surrounding 
decadent civilization, is being given the first 
exhibition in the United States ever solely 
devoted to him at the Knoedler Galleries, 
New York, until April 23. 

It is a loan gathering of twenty-one works 
of the Spanish master and contains portraits 
of many Spanish notables and grandees. Also 
included are six episodes in the “Capture of 
the Bandit Margato by the Monk Pedro de 
Zaldivia.” The latter were loaned by the 
Art Institute of Chicago from the Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson collection. 

Others who have loaned works are Jules 


S. Bache, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Cintas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene G. Grace, Mrs. J. Horace 
Harding, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Harkness, 


Andrew W. Mellon, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Payson, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison Williams, and Duveen Brothers. 

There are six presentments of children 
which show Goya’s love for childhood. As 
Thomas Craven points out in “Men of Art,” 
the artist painted his young sitters from un- 
limited paternal experience (he was the father 
of twenty children only one of whom reached 
maturity), and with wise, tender and credu- 
lous faces and firm little bodies. Hugh Stokes, 
commenting on this phase of Goya, wrote 
“turning over Goya’s drawings we find sketches 
of children which indicate that he had all 
the qualities necessary for a successful por- 
trayer of childhood.” 

During the eighty-two years of the artist’s 
life there were many changes in Europe. The 
iniquities of the Ancien Régime were eradi- 
cated by the French Revolution and Napo- 
leon, and it was also the period of such great 
spirits as Voltaire, Rousseau, Byron and Shel- 
ley. Goya was part of all this and his imagina- 
tion and psychological insight served him vivid- 
ly to record contemporary history in graphic 
form. In the words of Gautier, “one of his 
sketches consisting of four touches of his 
graver in a cloud of aquatint, tells you more 





about the manners of the country than the 
longest description.” 

The mordant satire in his portrayals of 
the manners of his time reached its apogee 
in the series of etchings called “Los Caprichos,” 
dating about 1797, in which the throne, the 
Church, the law and the army were held up 
to ridicule. A later supplement was the series 
“Los Proverbios” (about 1805). Somewhat 
in this vein are painted the six episodes de- 
picting the capture of the» bandit Margato. 
The name of the bandit, which is usually mis- 
spelled, was discovered by Mayer in 1924 
to be “Margato” (the word “gato” being 
Spanish for cat). The episode was well known 
in Spain and Goya’s series became famous, 
woodcuts of it being published at the time. 
Mayer, who also mentions songs and stories 
having to do with Margato, says that the 
episodes were painted about 1806. Repro- 
duced herewith is the fifth in the series in 
which Margato is being made hors du combat 
by the Monk Pedro de Zaldivia. 

Whereas the “Caprichos” were a mixture 
of satire and the grotesque, the etchings of 
the “Los Desastres” series were an appalling 
commentary on war, full of imprecations against 
its horror. If only on this count alone, Goya 
will stand out as one ofthe” great artists of 
all time, for he set down_unflinchingly and 
without reticence the facts of war, 

The powerful realism that pervaded his etch- 
ings also made his portraits striking and in- 
dividual. If a woman was ugly, Goya made 
her more unsightly and revolting; if she was 
attractive he accentuated her charms and en- 
hanced their sensuousness and voluptuousness. 
In the latter group belongs the portrait re- 
produced on the cover of this issue of THE 
Art Dicest, the Marquesa de Fontana. 


Cincinnati Art Club Celebrates 
The Cincinnati Art Club is holding a special 
exhibition at its headquarters, 527 East Third 


‘St., until April 28. The aim is not primarily 


for the sale of pictures, but to create renewed 
interest in art and in the club, which. is now 
in its 45th year. All the important Cincinnati 
artists during that period have been members. 





Venice Biennial 


The younger school of American artists will 
represent the United States at this year’s 


Venice Biennial. At the invitation of the 
administration committee of “La Biennale di 
Venezia” and through the courtesy of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, owners of the 
American Paviiion, the Whitney Muscum will 
present America’s contribution to the nine- 
teenth presentation of this international. Held 
from May 12 to Oct. 12, the Biennial embraces 
the contemporary artistic production of all the 
leading countries. 

‘The Whitney Museum is sending from its 
permanent collection 63 oil paintings, 30 water 
colors and a selection of etchings and draw- 
ings, a!l by living American artists. Many 
ef the works to be included are familiar to 
the American public, but care will be taken 
as far as possible, without interfering with 
the representative character of the show, to 
choose the works of artists who have not pre- 
viously been seen in Venice. That the mod- 
erns will have their chance at this great in- 
ternational display is the belief cf those fa- 
miliar with the Whitney Museum collections. 

It is only through the generosity of Walter 
L. Clarke, president of the Grand Central or- 
ganization, that America is represented at 
these Venice Biennials. The governments of 
other nations built suitable pavilions. After 
years during which American art was conspi- 
cuous by its absence, Mr. Clarke had the 
American structure built. At several biennials 
in the past the Grand Central Art Galleries 
furnished this country with its art ambassa- 
dors to Italy. But, as the New York Sun 
pointed out, the criticism was made in cer- 
tain quarters that these showings were not real- 
ly representative—that only the more conser- 
vative artists were included. Now, the Grand 
Central officials have generously passed the 
task on to the younger institution to handle 
as it sees fit. 

“The reaction to what it may show,” said 
the Sun, “will be interesting to note, for if 
we have produced anything that can rightly be 
considered distinctively American, Europe will 
be quick to note it. Also the lack of it.” 

A special feature of this year’s Biennial will 
be an international exhibition of portraits of 
the nineteenth century displayed in the central 
rooms of the large Italian Pavilion. American 
artists to be included are Saint-Gaudens, Whist- 
ler, Chase, Duveneck, Sargent and Eakins. An 
extensive showing of decorative and applied 
art and theatrical and musical productions will 
also be held. “Still,” to quote the Sun once 
more, “for Americans the oustanding feature 
of it all is that the more outstanding of our 


younger artists are at last to have a show- 
ing abroad.” 


Art Unifies the World 


As science overcomes natural barriers and 
bridges space, men everywhere in the world 
tend more and more to resemble one another. 
Civilization, moving to an inevitable destiny 
of world-integration, is adding the spirit of 
humanism to the precious cargo of culture that 
lifts mankind from the beast. 

Art today is “on the air” in the literal sense 

. Through radio, art becomes more than 
the “international language” symbolically im- 
plied by a communion in aesthetics. For a 
space it is actual, living thought in the world. 
In this interval men harkening, must think 
of beauty, whether they listen in the Americas, 
Europe, South Africa or the Orient. —Samuel 


P. Wetherill, Jr., President, Art Alliance of 
Philadelphia. 
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Kahn, Art Lover 


Otto H. Kahn, banker and patron of the 
arts, died suddenly of a heart ailment on 
March 29. He was 67 yearg old. 

Mr. Kahn’s devotion to the arts equalled 
his interest in business. Although he was tre- 
mendously successful in finance his artistic 
inclination, which was thwarted when he was 
a boy, always remained-'with him. In an ad- 
dress at the Academy of Arts and Sciences he 
once said: “If the Wilsonian doctrine of 
self-determination had prevailed when I was 
seventeen years old, I would have been an 
artist instead of a banker.” 

His philosophy on the subject of art was 
clearly revealed in a speech in 1924 before 
the Catholic Writer’s Guild when he said: 
“No business I have ever conducted has 
brought me dividends comparable to the satis- 
faction I have working for the advancement 
of art. Art gives us an outlet for emotion. 
It keeps us young. We must exercise the 
muscles of our souls as we exercise the muscles 
of our body.” 

No estimate has been made public of the 
value of the Kahn art collection, but he owned 
such pictures as Botticelli’s “Giuliano de Me- 
dici,” Romney’s “Three Children of Captain 
Little,” for which he paid $100,000; Rem- 
brandt’s “The Jewish Student,” which cost him 
$150,000, and a large Matisse canvas of a 
reclining nude. 

Regardless of cost, Mr. Kahn got what he 
went after in the field of painting and music. 
In 1910 he paid a half million dollars, the 
highest price on record up to that time for 
Frans Hals’ canvas, “The Artist and Family.” 
J. Pierpont Morgan stopped bidding $100,000 
below Mr. Kahn’s final price. 

Mr. Kahn frequently said that the achieve- 
ment of riches was not to be regarded as an 
end in itself and he believed that “some of the 
dividends should be paid in art.” “The con- 
tributions of rich men to art will no doubt 
be pleasing to St. Peter” he once remarked, 
“and enable them to get by with greater ease.” 

“T have a fairly good reputation as a bank- 
er and something of a reputation as an art 
connoisseur,” he said at another time. “I’m 
keeping that reputation by speaking to bank- 
ers on art and to artists on banking.” 

In an editorial tribute, the New York Times 
said of the financier: “It was his cultural 
concerns and his activity in making New 
York the centre of life of the arts that won 
for him a place in the hearts of the public.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said: “Otto 
Hermann Kahn first impressed Wall Street as 
a young man of promise who probably would 
ruin his career by dabbling in such an un- 
remunerative and thoroughly uninteresting sub- 
ject as art. Mr. Kahn closed his career in 
Wall Street known as the ‘man who made 
Wall Street art-conscious.’ ” 


How Luks Explained It 


Alexander Z. Kruze in an article on .George 
Luks in the Greenwich Villager, tells this 
ancedote of the Art Students’ League: 

“On one occasion, when Luks passed be- 
fore the class, we were all startled by the 
sound of a crash of things tumbling, rolling, 
breaking their way down the stairway. With 
his usual spontaneous humor, Luks had the 
mystery solved. He said, with a wave of his 
hand and a snap of his finger: ‘Nothing to get 
frightened about—that’s just one of Max 
Weber’s abstract ideas falling down the stairs.’ 
It had been Weber’s first season as an instruc- 
tor at the Art Students’ League.” 
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Propaganda and Freedom Mark Independents 





“Sykes Hollow,” an Oil Painting by Paul R. Meltsner. 


On Friday evening, April 13, the Society 
of Independent Artists opened its 18th annual 
exhibition at the Grand Central Palace in 
New York to continue until May 6. © The 
largest show that the Society has held in 
three years, it includes more than 1,500 works 
by 500 artists. Half of the states of the 
Union are represented. 

The society’s traditional spirit of inde- 
pendence runs through the show, and many 
of the paintings deal with propaganda. -The 
John Reed Club exhibits a large painting called 
“The Class Struggle,” the Artists Union makes 
a plea for its own society in a work labelled 
“Join the Artists Union; the Art Project Must 
Go On.” David Burliuk is represented by a 
canvas nine feet in length named “Stones and 
Men,” and there is a painting entitled “Fas- 
cist Salute in a Nudist Colony.” 

With the demise of the “noble experiment,” 
the Independents lost one of their most popular 
themes—prohibition. Hitlerism is the nearest 
approach to a suitable substitute. 

Gertrude Stein’s influence seems to have been 


felt by a number of the New York artists, 
for Yun Gee exhibits four saints captioned 
“Judas About, Bartholomew Below and 
Thomas About, Phillip Below.” Rupert Griffith 
carries on the religious theme with two paint- 
ings, “Hollow Fruits” and “Rulership,” and 
offers “scientific literature on request,” on the 
side. Grand Duchess Marie is exhibiting three 
of her recent photographs. June Mills offers 
a “Head of Christ” for $10 and a head of 
“Joan Crawford” for $25. 

Every effort has been made by the society 
to make the galleries more attractive than 
they have been in many years. Thousands 
of yards of cloth have been used to decorate 
the walls of the Grand Central Palace and 
to present the paintings with greater dignity. 
As usual, the paintings are hung in alpha- 
betical order, but this year the letter “T” 
starts the show, having been drawn from a 
hat by Edith Branson. The fortunate ex- 
hibitor who comes first is Anna Tamke whose 
three paintings, “Spring,” “Summer” and 
“Winter,” open the show. 





“Society,” a Water Color by Milton Avery. 
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Radicalism Heeds Horace Greeley’s Advice 





“Lady in Red,’ by Stanley Drabinowicz. 


The trend of art as indicated by what is 
being exhibited in the East appears to be 
veering more and more to “the right.” How- 
ever, Mid-Western artists, especially in the 
agrarian areas of the country, are inclined to 
become more radical with each new show. 
This is evidenced in the 21st annual of the 
Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute until April 30, in which 
a preponderance of the works is in the so- 
called “modern” style and extremely radical 
in treatment. Modernism has “gone west.” 

The jury of selection and awards consisted 
of Clyde H. Burroughs, curator of American 
art at the Detroit Art Institute; C. J. Bulliet, 
art critic of the Chicago Daily News; and 
Francis McGovern, of the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute, who had no vote. 

The following prizes were awarded: Mil- 
waukee Art Institute Medal for painting and 
$100 prize, “Lady in Red,” Stanley Drabino- 
wicz; Milwaukee Art Institute Medal and 
$50, for sculpture, “Terra Cotta College Boy” 
Harold Wilde; Milwaukee Journal purchase 
prize, $100, for painting to be presented to 
the Milwaukee Public Schools, “The First 
Net,” Robert Von Neumann; water color pur- 
chase prize, $50, “Wrestling Composition No. 
1, Full Nelson,” Ralph S. Graves; Wisconsin 
Painters and Sculptors prize $25 for the best 
black-and-white, “Horses” Peter Rotier. First, 
second and third honorable mentions in oil 
painting were given to “Lamp Post” by 
Forrest Stark, “Man and Cigarette” by Mil- 
ton Nenahlo and “Between the Rounds” by 
Franklin Cheek. 


Concurrently at the Art Institute is the 16th 
Annual Wisconsin Applied Arts Show. The 
jury of awards for this were the same as the 
above with Miss Elsa Ulbricht of Wisconsin 
in place of Mr. McGovern. It gave the Wis- 
consin Society of Applied Arts first prize of 
$50 to Winifred E. Phillips; second to Barbara 
Warren, and third to Mary June Kellogg; Mil- 
waukee Art Institute ‘first prize, to Cyril Col- 
nik, second to Dick Wiken, and third to Harry 
E. Lichter. 

Mr. Bulliet in the Chicago Daily News 
describes how the show in general struck him 
and explains the prize selections. He writes: 
“The Milwaukee show looks fresher and more 
spontaneous than our recent sad Chicago and 
Vicinity Exhibition. The French influence, so 
deadly and blighting here, is less rampant in 
Milwaukee, maybe because of the German 
population. But, curiously enough, there is 
little of the German influence detectable, either 
in the pictures hung or in the pictures rejected. 

“If I were a rich Milwaukeean I would) see 
to it that my rich friends had their portraits 
painted ‘by either Stanley Drabinowicz or 
Milton Nenahlo . .. We gave Drabinowicz the 
capital prize for “Lady in Red,” with regrets 
we could award Nenahlo only an honorable 
mention for his almost equally fine “Man and 
Cigarette.” Here are two capable portrait 
painters, young, eager, full of fire, only moder- 
ately influenced by the ‘influences.’ 

“This is their first dash out of obscurity 
into the limelight of ‘publicity.’ Their future 
is in the hands of their possible patrons.” 








Scolds England 


Apparently America is not alone in neglect- 
ing to promote the prestige and incomes of 


her artists. England, in the opinion of one 
of her most prominent critics, Frank Rutter 
of the London Sunday Times, also is cul- 
pable. 

“England,” says Mr. Rutter, “does not 
bother about art or take it seriously. She 
will not condescend to show her native paint- 
ings abroad, and so the world, very naturally, 
considers she has none worth showing.” 

He then asks whether it is not time for 
England to change her policy in regard to al- 
lowing her national museums to loan pictures 
for exhibit outside of the country. “Our ab- 
surd out-of-date dog-in-the-manger attitude 
about the contents of our national art col- 
lections,” he continues, “is not only bad for 
our prestige diplomatically, but it also has an 
adverse economic effect on our living artists. 

“Only a few weeks ago I pointed out that 
little over 100 years ago the export of British 
engravings totalled over £200,000 a year. That 
was because the prestige of British art stood 
high in the eighteenth century. Our artists 
to-day have the more difficulty in selling their 
works abroad because they have no_back- 
ground. We have neglected our nineteenth 
century masters. Anybody who has followed 
the very clever and able methods of the 
French in guarding and forwarding their own 
interests will know that many more landscapes 
by living British artists would be sold on the 
Continent were Europe more persistently re- 
minded of and shown the high distinction of 
Constable, Cotman, Turner, and other British 
painters of the past. The Old Masters of 
any country are not the enemies but the 
friends of their living descendants. It is the 
French painters of the past who have made 
the vogue for and given employment to the 
French painters of to-day. If the best British 
painters of the past were as much and as 
well exhibited abroad, they would undoubtedly 
stimulate a keener demand for works by living 
British painters. Prestige precedes sales. 

“If Parliament—and particularly the House 
of Lords—had the slightest desire to increase 
our intellectual exports and help the artist 
to make a living, the first thing to be done 
is to lift the embargo on the National Gallery, 
and allow our own greatest masters to travel 
abroad as ambassadors of culture and ministers 
of plenty.” 


Oregon A. A. P. L. Prizes 


Four of the artists, who won prizes in the 
third annual exhibition of the Portland and 
Oregon chapters of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, just closed at the Portland 
Art Museum, are faculty members of the art 
department of the University“of Oregon. 

The prizes: Portrait—first, Sidney Bell. 
Landscape—first, Andrew M. Vincent; second, 
Rockwell Carey; third, Percy L. Manser. Still 
life—first, Margaret Sawyer John; second, C. 
B. Skinner. Water color—first, Maude I. 
Kerns; second, Noland B. Zane; third, Wallace 
Hayden. Sculpture—honorable mention, Laur- 
ence King Fraley. 

The judges were Mrs. Edwin T. Hodge, Mrs. 
Pearl B. Heath, Miss Marie Ring, Errol Procter 
and Adrien Voisin. 


Famous Rembrandt Destroyed 
Fire in the country mansion in Cornwall of 
Captain Charles Tremayne, noted British art 
connoisseur and polo player, destroyed Rem- 
brandt’s well known painting “Pontius Pilate.” 
Two paintings by Murillo were burned and 
many valuable books. 
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Prices Too Highr 


Much has been said on the subject of prices 
being too high and artists have been urged to 
lower them in order to make more sales. The 
artist in his patient way has taken it all in 
and said nothing. However, Kenneth Calla- 
han, art critic of the Seattle Town Crier has 
taken up the cudgels in defense of the artist’s 
price and gives the latter’s side of this im- 
portant question. 

Mr. Callahan points out that it costs an 
artist a good deal to exhibit his work. Start- 
ing with a small sized painting, 20 by 26 inches, 
there is first the expense of the canvas, the 
price of the cheapest type being $1.50 per 
yard. Next, Mr. Callahan itemizes the cost 
of the paints, the stretchers to which the can- 
vas must be attached, and framing. Figuring 
at the very minimum for each item, it costs 
the artist $11.50 in materials before he can 
enter a picture in an exhibition. 

A local exhibition does not add to the art- 
ist’s expense, but one in another city causes 
it to grow. An artist in Seattle, says Mr. 
Callahan, “unless he is invited to exhibit, must 
pay shipping expenses to the exhibition city. 
This same 20 by 26 picture, if it is sent, say, 
to the Pennsylvania Academy at Philadelphia 
by express will cost around $3.00. When the 
picture arrives at Philadelphia it is picked up 
by a transfer concern, detailed by the Academy 
to unpack the work and deliver it. The charge 
of $2.00 will be billed the artist. If the picture 
was sent to a competitive show, and is not 
hung by the jury, the return expenses of ex- 
press and packing are also charged to the 
painter, in which case it will have cost the art- 
ist altogether $21.50, with nothing to show 
for it. If the picture is accepted the Academy 
pays the return expenses. Adding up all the 
expenses in this case the total would amount to 
$16.50 to paint, frame and exhibit a 20 by 26 
painting one month at the Pennsylvania 
Academy.” 

With the average price of $100 on a painting 
of this size, the artist does not have much 
of a profit if he sends it to three or more ex- 
hibitions and finally sells it. “Possibly,” Mr. 
Callahan remarks, “he would receive $5.00 
profit for his ability and time.” 

A picture accepted in three national exhibi- 
tions results in having its creator looked upon 
in his home town as “a nationally known art- 
ist—a successful artist,” but according to Mr. 
Callahan it does not allow him the opportunity 
of showing even a “paper profit.” 





Stanford Summer Courses 


Special emphasis will be placed on the in- 
fluence of art and archaeology upon the cul- 
tural history of the world in the summer ses- 
sion courses, this year, at Stanford University. 

Kurt F. Reinhardt, associate professor of 
Germanic languages, will give two courses in 
art appreciation. One will familiarize the stu- 
dents with the principles and modes of artistic 
expression, the other will trace recent move- 
ments in painting, sculpture and architecture. 

Professor Henry Lanz will present a series 
of lectures which will attempt to explain the 
development, the underlying principles, and the 
experimental technique of Russian art, using 
as a basis the excellent collection of examples 
of modern art in that country now in posses- 
sion of the Hoover War Library. 

Opportunity for practical creative work will 
be afforded in the courses which Edward Mc- 
Neil Farmer, acting assistant professor of 
graphic art, will give on structural composi- 
tion, styles of decorative treatment in their 
relation to the life and thought of the times, 
and landscape drawing. 
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Soudeikin Proves Himself an American 





“Harlem Hostess,” by Sergei Soudeikin. 


Sergei Soudeikin, creator of settings for 
operas, the Ballets Russes and the Chauve 
Souris, gives evidence of his great versatility 
in an exhibition at Symons, Inc., 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Composed of landscapes 
and figure subjects, this diversified and scin- 
tillating show will continue until April 21. 

This is the first one-man show by a con- 
temporary artist to be held under the new 
arrangements of Symons, Inc., who have been 
for more than 30 years dealers in works of 
art and antiques. Recently they enlarged their 
space on the third and fourth floors of the 
Heckscher Building, and part of this en- 
largement is given over entirely to regular 
exhibitions. Albert Duveen, who is now as- 
sociated with the firm, is in charge of these 
shows. 


Soudeikin has not as yet succumbed to any 
fixed method of working. Some of the pictures 
shown are in his early manner, with the same 
slick and flowing brushwork that marked his 
theatre settings. From that period, however, 
he passed into a heavier method of working, 
until his pigment is now piled up into almost 
a relief. He has used this means for his por- 
trayals of “the American rural scene,” by way 
of the barnyard. This bit of rusticity with 
its cows, pigs and chickens appeals to Soudei- 
kin, and in these surroundings he places the 
American family. In these later pictures and 
in his smaller landscapes, he literally mixes his 
paint with a bit of the soil; for his colors are 
deep and earthen, and the heavy pigment 


seems to bring out the smell of old barns and 
plowed fields. 

Soudeikin’s aptitude and keen interest in 
character studies is well nigh revealed in his 
monumental picture of his wife, his plump but 
not very bright blondes, and his dark sketches 
of Harlem women. “Harlem Hostess,” here- 
with reproduced, might very well be Soudeikin’s 
impression of the famed “Madame Queen” of 
Amos ’n’ Andy romance. 

Albert Duveen, who is responsible for the 
selection and wide variety of the Soudeikin 
show, commented on these works, calling the 
artist a “modern American, whose expression 
belongs to our period and art.” * He added: 
“Here this turbulent and prodigal nature, this 
child of the soil, far from the artifices of the 
theatre, gives vent to all his pent-up emo- 
tions and sets down his reactions to his sur- 
roundings. 


“Belonging to the earth, his love of the 
country finds ample inspiration in the Amer- 
ican landscape and in the simple folk that 
people it. Particularly the broken and undu- 
lating surfaces, relieved with colorful rock for- 
mations of our poor but picturesque marginal 
country, hold for him a great attraction. 
Having lived for more than a decade in this 
country, he is fully acclimatized and has ab- 
sorbed the American tempo. He renders with 
bold conception what his discerning eye sees, 
and what his sensitive soul feels underneath 
the vast panorama that is his land of 
adoption.” 
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Two Stuart: Portraits in the Ehrich Sale 


“Rev. Charles Burroughs,” 

Among the important paintings by old mas- 
ters included in the Harold L. Ehrich sale at 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries, to be held the evenings of April 18 
and 19, will be two fine examples of the art 
of Gilbert Stuart. One is a bust-length por- 
trait of the “Rev. Charles Burroughs,” a 
figure of a young man with fresh coloring and 
auburn The sitter had a very 
active career, having been Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Portsmouth, N. H.; president of. the 
New Hampshire Insane Asylum; president of 
the Portsmouth Athenaeum and president of 
the General Theological Library of Boston. 
Painted in Boston about 1825, it remained 
for many years in the Burroughs family, pass- 
ing through the following hands: George Bur- 
roughs, father of the sitter; Henry Burroughs, 
his son; the Rev. Henry Burroughs, his son, 
Rector of Christ Church, Boston; Sarah’ Til- 
den Burroughs, his widow; and George Bur- 
roughs, her grandson. 

The other Stuart is a portrait of John Shaw, 
New York financier, wine merchant and mer- 
chant fleet owner. It was painted by Stuart 
in*New York, 1793, in return for an Atlantic 
passage. Like the Burroughs portrait, it re- 
mained a family treasure for several genera- 
tions, passing in succession to Alice Long: Shaw 
Foley, daughter of the sitter; Arthur Morgan 
Foley, her son; Henry Baretta: Foley, his son; 
and Mrs. Elodie Foley Shufeldt, daughter of 
Henry Morgan Foley. Both these works are 
described in Lawrence Park’s “Gilbert Stuart.” 


sparse hair. 


by Gilbert Stuart (American, 1755-1828). 


Art objects from the collection of the late 
Mrs. Benjamin Thaw, the estate of Mrs. Henry 
Seligman and the collection of Jay Joyce will 
be sold at the American Art Association-An- 
derson Galleries the afternoon of April 21. 
Notable among the Thaw items are two an- 
tique polychrome terra cottas—“Virgin and 
Child,” a fifteenth century group by the “Mas- 
ter of Unruly Children;” and “Portrait of a 
Boy” by Benedetto da Maiano, Florentine, 
1432-1497. Modern bronzes from the Thaw 
collection include Remington’s “Bronco Buster,” 
“Bison” by A. Phimister Proctor, and “Lion 
and Lioness” by the French 
Leon Bureau. 

The tapestries include a Lille example, “The 
Ambuscade,” about 1700. Miniatures, ivories, 
small sculptures and Gothic and Renaissance 
bibelots range from the sixteenth century. 
Among the furniture are some attractive 
French, Italian, and English examples. 

Previous to this sale, on the afternoon of 
April 16 and the morning and afternoon of 
April 17, the American Art Association-Ander- 
son Galleries will conduct a sale on the 
premises of the contents of 30 West 56th Street, 
New York, the property of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Seligman. The afternoon of April 
27, early American glass from the private 
collection of William M. Van Winkle will be 
dispersed at the galleries, to be followed the 
afternoon of April 28 by American furniture 
from the collection of the late Mrs. Richard 
Henry Dana. 


contemporary 


No “Dead Hand” 


The San Francisco Art Association is ex- 
hibiting until April 30 the collection of 51 
canvases by 38 California painters which it 
received as a bequest from the late Louis 
Sloss, in two large galleries of the California 
School of Fine Arts. 

In outlining the terms of his bequest, Mr. 
Sloss allowed the Art Association the unusually 
liberal privilege of disposing of such paintings 
as it does not wish to keep, and the funds 
accruing from their disposal may be applied 
to the purchase of desirable works of art. 
This was highly approved by Junius Cravens, 
art critic of the San Francisco News, who 
wrote: “In making such provision the donor 
wisely forestalled the embarrassing possibility 
of his gift ever becoming, as it were, a ‘white 
elephant’ or a ‘skeleton at the feast’—unwel- 
come guests which frequently foregather in 
permanent collections in large numbers.” 

The Sloss pictures present a cross-section 
of California art during the late years of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Cravens said of it, “though 
consistently old - school like most of its 
kind, it is heterogeneous and of uneven quality 
.. . Such names as William, Keith, Emil Carl- 
son, Thomas Hill. Jules Pages, Rollo Peters 
and Jules Travetnier were among the most 
important ones of their day, and still hold 
their places as an integral part of our most 
cherished art traditions.” 

The pictures the Art Association will decide 
to retain will serve as the nucleus of a per- 
manent collection of California works which 
is to occupy a part of the extensive new 
galleries, in the War Memorial Building, sched- 
uled to open in the Fall. The floor space and 
wall space of these galleries will equal, if not 
exceed, those of the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor. 


An All-California Show 


All professional artists who are natives or 
residents of California are invited to partici- 
pate in the All-California Art Exhibition to be 
held at the Biltmore Salon, Los Angeles, un- 
der the auspices of the Los Angeles Art Asso- 


ciation from May 15 to June 15. The last 
day for delivery of work will be April 28. 

Fourteen hundred dollars in prizes and a 
number of merit awards will be offered. A 
purchase award of $1,000 is set aside to obtain 
“the best painting in the exhibit” as a nucleus 
for a California art collection in Los Ange- 
les. A $300 purchase prize and a $100 award 
are also provided. 

Several art organizations in California are 
co-operating in an effort to make this an out- 
standing civic attraction each year. Each 
California art center has provided an art com- 
mittee to select examples from its territory. 
Between 100 and 150 works will be chosen by 
a jury composed of artists and laymen. The 
jury of awards: Willits J. Hole, Mrs. Syd- 
ney A. Temple, Russel McD. Taylor, Mrs. 
Walter Harrison Fisher, Mrs. Jerrold F. Wal- 
ton, Preston Harrison, $. Seymour Thomas, 
Arthur Millier and Harry M. Kurtzworth. 


The Electric Ballot System 


Charles W. Dahlgreen, Chicago artist, writes 
Tue Art Dicest that the method of jury 
voting by electricity used by the National 
Academy of Design this year is far from new. 
He says that about fifteen years ago he intro- 
duced the system at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, where it has been used ever since with 
some minor changes. 
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Bad Lecturers 


Does the cause of art suffer from faulty 
lecturers and expositors who do it more 
harm than good? Cyril Kay-Scott, director 
of the Denver Art Museum, thinks so, and, 
looking back on the many he has heard, 
classifies those he considers bad in such 
groupings as “the scholarly bore,” “the self 
advertiser,’ “the pep talker” and “the art 
crooner.” The good lecturer naturally es- 
capes. Mr. Kay-Scott’s classification as 
printed in the Rocky Mountain News: 


First, there is the scholarly bore. He knows 
art and disdains to put any energy into mak- 
ing it interesting. If the audience hasn’t 
sense enough to appreciate and be grateful 
for his unique special knowledge let ’em go 
to sleep or slip out and go home. Most peo- 
ple don’t like it and I don’t blame them. 

Second, there is the pep talker on art. He 
comes to us wearing the screaming eagle of 
the spiritual NRA. Such talkers, unless they 
have something besides pep to give, do not, 
I think, do much good. I always think of 
one of these as a sort of abstract beauty 
specialist—a face lifter of art. I admit we 
need more enthusiasm in our field, but doubt 
if even any army of aesthetic Aimee Semple 
McPhersons could really increase it for long. 
Art is a release—but not that kind! 

A third type is the bad boy of art. Smart- 
alecky debunking became so fashionable in 
other lines that it was bound to hit art. Self- 
advertisers just don’t overlook bets as good 
as this was. To get up before a serious audi- 
ence and snap out that El Greco was nothing 
but a third rate Titian, that the best Ameri- 
can painters are bunglers beside the worst 
Parisian painters, or that average 10-cent store 
mantel ornaments are superior to the work of 
our leading sculptors—well it’s good theater, 
and a fat part, but it doesn’t get us far. Real 
iconoclasm isn’t witty. 

Fourth, I present the hard-boiled and strict- 
ly business unsentimentalist in art—the Grad- 
grind of beauty. Facts, facts, facts. Art is 
a commodity. Treat it like one. Graphs, 
curves, statistics and solid conclusions. There 
is, of course, an element of truth in his atti- 
tude, as in all the others here discussed. But 
it’s too simple. His fallacious syllogism would 
be: Workmen must produce exactly what the 
present consumer. likes. The artist is a work- 
man. Ergo the artist must, etc. Q. E. D. Oh, 
our American logic! 

Lastly, dear readers, we come to the hushed- 
voice weepers and yearners. The catch-in- 
the throat Bernardin St. Pierres of art. If 
I remember correctly a friend of mine once 
unkindly referred to them as “art crooners!” 
It’s all too precious and holy for you in the 
audience to feel or understand, so I’ll only 
draw the sacred veil back a tiny bit! These 
aesthetic Rosicrucians don’t seem to realize 
that anyone else but themselves possess sen- 
sibilities. They should study the fine old 
English trick of emotional under-statement if 
they aspire to make their hearers sob instead 
of giggle. Then more of the congregation 
would stay to kneel around :the altar after 
the doxology and benediction are over. 

Now, I’m not saying that all, or even most 
art lectures are comprised in the above types, 
but we certainly do see all of them sooner or 
later. What is the matter with them? Well, 
they’re all too romantic about themselves. 
Either consciously or unconsciously they’re 
bent on exhibiting themselves instead of art. 
All of them condescend to their audiences with 
the invariable implication of their own superi- 


ority. What most of them need is a sense of 
humor. 
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Atlanta. Acquires “Sheridan” by Reynolds 





“Richard Brinsley Sheridan,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The High Museum of Art of Atlanta, Ga., 
has just purchased a portrait of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, statesman, orator and 
dramatist, by Sir Joshua Reynolds from the 
Newhouse Galleries, New York. 

Reynolds has been accused by many art 
writers of “aiming at effective prettiness.” 
Thomas Craven has said that “Sir Joshua’s 
great vogue lay in his ability to cover An- 
glo-Saxon plainness with a veneer of counter- 
feit dignity.” But in contradistinction is the 
fact that he had a keen grasp of the characters 
of men, and his male portraits are really con- 
sidered his best. He belonged to the brilliant 
circle which surrounded Dr. Johnson and in- 
cluded Burke, Garrick, Sheridan, and others 
of intellectual distinction. Historically inter- 
esting are Reynolds’ portraits of this group. 
It is said that “Boswell has recorded their 
conversation and Reynolds their appearance.” 
He painted several portraits of Sheridan, the 
chief one of which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1789. 


Sheridan, who came from a well known 
family of scholars, writers and actors, was a 
successful playwright. Two of his best known 
plays which are popular in revival even to- 
day are “The Rivals” and “The School for 
Scandal.” Not content witly his achievements 
in the world of the proscenium arch, he en- 
tered into politics and was M. P. for Stafford 
in 1780, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
under Rockingham, and Receiver for the Duchy 
of Cornwall. His later life was harassed by 
financial difficulties and many disappointments. 
Although he died in extreme poverty, he was 
buried nevertheless with great pomp in West- 
minister Abbey. 

* * * 


The Newhouse Galleries have sold two other 
interesting paintings recently—‘Portrait of a 
Lady” by John Singleton Copley to the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 
City and “Saints Cosmo and Damian” by 
Fra Angelico to a Western collector. 





Third Robineau Memorial 


The third annual Robineau Memorial Cera- 
mic Exhibition will he held at the Syracuse 
Museum from May 1 to 30, and will later 
be presented at the Memorial Art Gallery in 
Rochester, from June 8 to July 2. Previously 
this show has been limited to the Syracuse 
institution, but its fine success last year 
brought the Rochester invitation. 

The Robineau Memorial is open to all 
United States potters, who may submit work 


in any media in the ceramic field. The clos- 
ing date for entries is April 23. Two cash 
prizes will be offered again this year—$50 
for the best piece of pottery and $50 for the 
best piece of ceramic sculpture. The judges 
will be Gertrude Herdle Moore, director of 
the Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester; Arthur 
E. Baggs of Ohio State Uniyersity; and Guy 
Cowan of the Onondaga Pottery Company, 
Syracuse. Address: Anna W. Olmsted, Di- 
tector, Syracuse Museum of Art, Syracuse, 
Carnegie Library Building, N. Y. 
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Katherine Schmidt and the New Realism 


“Eve,” by Katherine Schmidt. 


Katherine Schmidt makes her appearance 
in the Spring roster of exhibitions with a 
group of recent paintings and drawings at 
the Downtown Gallery, continuing until April 
21. Although Miss Schmidt has shown in 
various exhibitions of American art for many 
years, her one-man shows have been compara- 
tively few. The character of her work limits 
her production, for she belongs to that group 
of meticulous painters who are creating a new 
school of American realism—speed usually 
being sacrificed when realism is sought. 

There is nothing severe about Miss Schmidt’s 
work. Each object is-clearly presented in the 
classic tradition, revealing the frankness of 
her attitude toward the object, toward art, 
and toward life. Her nudes are healthy and 


Mrs. Garrett's Enterprise 

Mrs. John W. Garrett, wife of the tormer 
American Ambassador to Italy, and the 
Princess Bassiano will open a gallery of mod- 
ern art in Paris, about May 1, to be known 
as the Artists’ Gallery, to which American 
and young artists of other nationalities may 
send works. It will be run on a purely phil- 
anthropic basis. 

The gallery will show the best available 
pictures by living artists on an international 
scale. Mrs. Garrett points out that this would 
be a great help to American artists inasmuch 
as they “have a hard time finding places to 
show their work in Paris, as the dealers tend 
to emphasize continental artists.” 

A feature of the gallery will be the “Bassin- 


New York No-Jury 
Exhibition 
SALONS OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Until May 6 
The Forum R.C.A. Building 
Rockefeller Center 
Hours: | 1:30-6:30 Week days 

1:30-6:30 Sundays 


Admission 25¢ 


fleshy, with no harboring of slim hips and 
dainty ankles. The subjects are contented, 
comfortably voluptuous and well fed. “Eve,” 
herewith reproduced, was posed by Miss 
Schmidt’s favorite model, who appears fre- 
quently in her other canvases. Usually she 
is surrounded by a typical Schmidt landscape, 
languid in the heavy richness of green. 

In her frequent choice of Victorian objects 
as subject matter, the artist further illus- 
trates her deliberation and keen interest in 
wholesome fussiness. Her love for the exuber- 
ance and the grace of such material, the 
curves and the volume, is a reaction against 
the sterile attitude exemplified in the work 
of artists who place their faith in straight lines 
and flat forms. 


ette,” where works of painters who have never 
exhibited before will be shown. For the open- 
ing of the room Mrs. Garrett is taking to 
Paris twenty finger paintings by the pupils 
of the Dalton School. 


Funds for Virginia Art Museum 

The task of raising a $100,000 fund to 
match the contribution of John Barton Payne 
for the erection of the Virginia Art Museum 
has received impetus-from a contribution of 
$25,000 by Mrs. Alfred I. Du Pont. The 
museum is to be located on the grounds of 
the Confederate Soldiers’ Home in Richmond. 
The sum of $272,000 is now available, of 
which $66,000 is a C. W. A. grant. 


NEW YORK WATER 
COLOR CLUB 


Forty-Fifth Annual 


WATER COLORS, PASTELS 
BLACK and WHITES 


April 19 to May 3 


Fine Arts Building 
215 West 57th Street New York 


‘Mother’ to Leave 


Through the courtesy of the Louvre, Whist- 
ler’s “Mother” has made a_year-and-a-half 
tour of the United States and has been seen 
by more. than two million Americans. Under 
the auspices of the Museum of Modern Art, 
for whose exhibition of American Painting 
and Sculpture in the Fall of 1932 this canvas 
was loaned, it has been shown in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, Baltimore, Kansas City and at the 
Chicago Century of Progress, where it re 
mained on view for five months. 


It will be returned to New York, for a two- 
day showing at the Modern Museum prior 
to its departurc for the Louvre on May 19. 
It must be in Paris by June 1 to be displayed 
there in celebration of the centenary of Whist- 
ler’s birth. It is now being exhibited at the 
Dayton Art Institute from whence it will go 
later in the month for a two-week exhibition 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 
will have the privilege of exhibiting it on 
Mother’s Day. 

Wherever the portrait has been shown it 
has been protected by armed guards, a heavy 
rail and a hidden contrivance designed to set 
off a loud gong if the picture were moved a 
fraction of an inch. In addition, rectangular 
boxes at each side of the painting house photo- 
electric cells which guard it at all times with a 
“wall” of invisible light. Should a trespasser 
step across this unseen protective line a siren 
would be sounded. 

Because of the time limit set on the loan of 
the painting to this country, eighteen of the 
thirty cities that requested the privilege of 
showing it have had to be disappointed. 


Haystack Worship 


This very good antidote for American vanity 
is told by Glenn Wessels in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut: 

Old Monet loved to paint light. He would 
sit by the hour in front of a certain haystack 
in a field near Giverny. It was near to the 
farm house where he lived, and furnished him 
with a new light arrangement almost hourly. 

Along the fence a short distance away, not 
daring to disturb the old gentleman at his 
work, there would be a score or more of ardent 
American admirers. 

When the old painter would finally pick up 
his kit and start for home there would be a 
flurried footrace on the part of the group of 
admirers and stiff competition would develop. 
The thing to be desired was to sit and paint 
upon the exact spct Monet had just left, dupli- 
cating as closely as possible his treatment of 
the subject. 

Old Monet would watch the scramble in 
astonishment. “Name of a name,” he would 
inquire disgustedly, “is it that the sun does not 
also shine in America?” 
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Toward Work 


Art writers continue to direct the eye of 
the artist toward practical design and away 


from the easel picture. Florence Davies, 
critic of the Detroit News, comes forward 
with this, in connection with the completion 
of a series of decorations by Sarkis Sar- 
kisian and Marie Cavenaugh Dresbach in a 
Detroit shop: 

If artists ever emerge from the unhappy 
state which they know as the depression, it will 
not be the private collector who will lead 
them out, but their own recognition of the 
fact that art must serve its age. 

When the depression was a strange new 
thing: instead of something which will soon be 
only an unhappy memory, a good many artists 
announced that it was nothing new to them 
since they had never known anything else. 
That, of course, should have set them to think- 
ing. For if true the artists should have taken 
stock of themselves and set about finding out 
what was wrong with them. Instead they al- 
ways blamed the public. 

It never seems to have occurred to them 
that the fault might have been theirs, because 
they made so little effort toward meeting some 
definite need of their own time. 

Wise people will soon begin to discover that 
if the artist and craftsman are to have a 
place in the present-day scheme of things, it 
must be a place which is somehow linked up 
with such every-day practical things as fac- 
tories, steam engines, shop fronts and interiors, 
funny pictures, songs of the people, clothes 
and dinner ware. 

As a matter of fact there is nothing at all 
new about all this. Instead, it is only! an evi- 
dence, of a queer sort of blindness and stupid- 
ity which was the result of a cloying kind of 
sentimentality that any one ever thought any- 
thing different. 

While we might not ask an artist to sink 
quite so low today we should remember that 
it is to an old bank building in Perugia that we 
travel today, to see the frescoes of Perugino, 
while the finest of the Sienese frescoes are on 
the walls of a hospital. 

In Florence the artists worked not only 
for churches, but for the guild hall of the 
silk merchants. If you point to the churches 
of the past as the repository for masterpieces, 
it is not only because the odor of sanctity 
was so much more conducive to the produc- 
tion of great art than the clank of gold in 
the money changers’ halls, or the silk mer- 
chants guild rooms, but also because in those 
days the church, and the building of churches, 
was the greatest industry of the time. Na- 
turally when the church dominated the thought 
and life of the whole community, the greatest 
creative artists worked for it. 

In this, an industrial and commercial age, 
the most vital art will be that which serves 
these dominant forces. It can not be other- 
wise. 

And this does not necessarily mean adver- 
tising art. Stranger things have happened 
than that some of our advertising art may 
live. But its transitory nature and the lack 
of freedom often imposed upon the artist in 
this field often serves to limit its importance. 
The implications of the thing are much broad- 
er than this. They have to do with the whole 
realm of activity in which the artist of to- 
day must’ work if he is to have a vital part 
m. our everyday life. 

Life in an ivory tower may be very beau- 
tiful, but it must get a little monotonous, and 
after a while rather pale, weak and sickly. 
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Levon West, Etcher, Turns to Water Color 





Levon West, who has won repute as an 
etcher, has now turned to the field of water 
color. A group of these, consisting of Western 
scenes, views of Venice and sketches of New 
York, may be viewed at the Kennedy Gallery 
in New York during April. ; 

The same spirit that animates his etchings of 
the West has entered his water colors of these 
vast mountain ranges and rugged peaks. There 
is the same feeling of solitude and the aware- 
ness of great empty spaces, which helped him 
to the distinction of being a best seller in the 
print market. West’s scenes of Venice seem 
to be stepping stones to his more vigorous and 
personal work, for while they are well-han- 
dled and salient, they lack the freshness and 
definite ease of his New York sketches. In 


The Romance of Faille 


Dye factories and mountains have played 
an important part in the life of C. A. Faille, 
Western painter who is making his debut at 
the McClees Gallery in Philadelphia. His 
first colors were in the great vats that were 
part of the Faille dye works, where silks and 
ostrich plumes were dipped in all the hues 
of the rainbow. All day long he carried batches 
of silk and plumes to the vats. From the 
technic of the shop he learned a lesson that 
has remained with him—that of unsullied color, 
and the building up of color-spot by color- 
spot. 

At the age of 19 Failla@ was a master dyer, 
but incurred the disfavor of his father by 
wanting to become a painter. After working 


“Fifty-Seventh Street,” a Water Color by Levon West. 


these he is concerned with the February snows 
of 1934. Whirling in drifting gusts, the snow 
blinds the pedestrians as they huddle and 
grope around street corners and under the 
“L” tracks. West has caught the temper of 
the city during that unrelenting period. 
Royal Cortissoz of the New York Herald 
Tribune was interested and pleased with the 
“surprisingly successful manner” in which 
West handled the unfamiliar water color me- 
dium. Although he found the pictures of 
Venice “not precisely thrilling,” the critic re- 
marked: “His water colors have an air of 
truth, especially as regards atmospheric ef- 
fects, and they are, as is proper, lightly touched. 
This young man of talent is to be warmly 
congratulated on his first appearance in color.” 


for a while in a rival dye house, he drifted 
into the Rocky Mountains where he eked 
out a living as woodsman. During this period 
of Joneliness and destitution he was discovered 
by Gene Stratton Porter, who became his 
patron and rescued him from the persecution 
of his father. It was mostly in the Swan Val- 
ley, near Idaho Falls in the Grays River 
country, that he gained the inspiration for 
his curiously original series of imaginative con- 
ceptions that are included in the exhibition. 





Montgomery Museum Acquisitions 

The latest acquisitions of the Montgomery 
Museum of Fine Arts are “Poppies,” a sculp- 
ture by Jessica Farnham, and “Karen,” a por- 
trait by Wayman Adams. 
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New York Criticism 


[A great deal of what is written by art 
critics consists of perfunctory accounts of 
exhibitions that fail to interest the writers. 
Now and then, when the New York critics 
present positive views, THE ArT DIGEST 
tries to epitomize them in this department.] 


Tributes to Charles H. Davis 


Every critic was pleased with the Charles 
H. Davis memorial exhibition at the Macbeth 
Gallery, and each one of them agreed that it 
was well selected and hung in a fine manner. 
Truly a worthy tribute to a dead painter. 
Henry McBride of the Sun, whose terse criti- 
cisms sometimes lean towards flippancy, was 
as quietly appreciative as Royal Cortissoz of 
the Herald Tribune. “The pictures are so 
stilled and reticent,” he wrote, “that it would 
seem as though the artist all along had been 
writing his own obituary in them. Unite this 
to the low-keyed tone of the walls and you 
have an atmosphere that compels you to tip- 
toe through the rooms.” 

In wondering about this “sweet melancholy” 
and “sad preoccupation with unpeopied land- 
scape,” McBride observed “a noticeable sur- 
render to the rhythms of nature. These were, 
it is true, mostly the autumn rhythms, a sad 
crooning over what might have been—in the 
manner of Thomas Hardy, the English novel- 
ist and poet—but they were unmistakably 
rhythms and of a majestic quality. Serious 
people must always yield to them and so 
there need be no hesitation now in placing the 
Davis landscapes in collections that already 
harbor Innesses.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post discussed 
the mystic side of Davis: “Like the Chinese 
painter, although working in utterly disparate 
technique and for different ends, he seemed 
to consider these outward phases of natural 
beauty more like the vestments of the inner 
elusive soul of nature than its essential re- 
ality. There is a mystic, symbolic utterance 
in much of his later art that gives it an emo- 
tional intensity. 

“If Davis is proclaimed a mystic, it must 
be added that he was close to humanity. He 
did not paint monumental peaks or panoramic 


‘ 


views, but the fields and meadows, the up- 
lands and clustered woods of the country he 
lived in and loved. There are occasional figures 
in these landscapes, but even when there are 
none there is always a suggestion of human 
habitation. There is an aura, as it were, 
of the homely rural life which pasture and 
meadow land environed. He is not an ‘in- 
timist,’ in the sense of the French phrase, but 
a painter imbued with a #ich humanity.” 
Comparing the blue clayd-massed skies of 
Davis with Ryder’s dramatic and unearthly 
skies, Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
said: “Davis did not dream dreams. He saw. 
He saw clearly, tenderly, beautifully, and with 
a feeling that lifted his accurate renderings 
of round and tree forms to a higher level. 
There was a deep sincerity in his feeling. 
“It led him, moreover, to a very fine, very 
lovely conception of landscape art. His pic- 
tures have, among other things, great charm. 
Dipping his brush in light and air, to use 
Whistler’s old phrase, he exercised it under 
the compulsion of the idea that painting was 


meant to touch the ima@Mlation with a sense , 


of beauty. He was one of the most ‘likable’ 
painters we have ever had.” 


* - * 


Ross and the American Scene 


The water colors of Sanford Ross at the 
Reinhardt Gallery have “the virtue of ver- 
acity,” according to Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune, but “they want spontaneity.” 
However, “they are carefully drawn and fre- 
quently carry conviction as portraits of places.” 

As a commentator on the American scene, 
Ross should be grouped with Hopper and 
Burchfield. Belonging to the dynamic Amer- 
ican school, this young artist, in the opinion 
of Henry McBride of the Sun, “apparently 
likes America now and just as it is. He 
doesn’t make fun of the lunch wagons, etc. 
He paints them seriously and as nicely as he 
can and does often achieve regular Currier & 
Ives effects... . Whatever else may be said 
about his water colors they may not be said 
to lack force. In addition to being emphatic 
the artist makes clear statements, so that his 
pictures strike the eye at any distance. Then, 
too, he has the ability to make unlikely sub- 
jects, such as junk piles and trestled railway 
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bridges, serve his artistic needs. In many in- 
stances he gets away with these ideas suc- 
cessfully.” 

Helen Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Eagle 
remarked about his automobile road composi- 
tions: “Ross has been able to establish the 
sensation of riding into the landscape with 
the car whose driver saw this particular motive 
as subject for a picture. There is no sensa- 
tion of the subject being merely a caught 
moment that impresses the artist driver with 
its picturesque qualities. It is a progressive 
sensation and for this reason, although there 
are others demonstrated in earlier exhibitions, 
Mr. Ross may safely be said to have estab- 
lished his own distinctive approach to the con- 
temporary American scene as subject matter 


for art.” 
* * * 


The Entertaining Oliver Chaffee 


The “liveliest showing of the week” was the 
title awarded by the critics to Oliver Chaf- 
fee’s exhibition of fantastic abstractions now 
at the Morton Gallery. 

“Any artist,” said Margaret Breuning of 
the Post, “who is so fecund in invention that 
he can look about him at Easter eggs or 
Christmas toys, at some of the familiar scenes 
of Provincetown, or the still more familiar 
aspects of his home and find so many de- 


lightful, provocative things to say about them 


is a welcome addition to an art world where 
there is so much that is dull and pretentious 
and repetitious.” 

Howard Devree of the Times found it a 
“say and amusing show, with rather child- 
like ebullience” in which Oliver Chaffee “mix- 
ing bits of realism into fantastic abstractions, 
using high color, infused the “melange with 
great good humor.” 

The humorous possibilities of non-representa- 
tional art seem to have been neglected, ac- 
cording to Henry McBride of the Sun, until 
Oliver Chaffee came along and “set out to 
supply the deficiency and has done it most 
entertainingly.” The “odd part” said Mr. 
McBride “is that his results have all the 
rhythmic felicities of line and color, all the 
vague implication that mark serious efforts 
in this field.” 


* + * 


John Cunning Discovered 

A fresh point of view, inclined somewhat to 
be melodramatic, is what the critics found in 
the first one-man show of John Cunning, just 
closed at the Kleemann-Thorman Gallery. Mr. 
Cunning is said to be a discovery of Mrs. 
Juliana Force of the Whitney: Museum and 
in this exhibit there was included a work done 
for the P. W. A. P. 

Mr. Cunning paints scenes around Nan- 
tucket and ’Sconset which he alternates with 
New York skyscrapers. The latter “seem the 
most favorable to the play of his brush,” 
according to Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune, who found the artist’s work “mildly 
promising but unmistakably immature.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun liked “Sunset 
Over New York Bay,” which he described as 
a “sunset with a personal touch that lifts 
it out of the banality that usually attaches to 
such themes.” He also complimented Cunning 
on finding pictorial possibilities in things that 
others have thus far overlooked as evidenced 
by “Sunday Morning,” an interior scene. 

* * * 


Shaw Presents Something New 
The New York scene was used by Charles 
G. Shaw for his exhibition of “Manhattan Pat- 


terns” at the Valentine Gallery in a hitherto 
unexpressed manner. They were, for the most 
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part, semi-abstract, with emphasized simplicity 
and a new employment of planes. Adopting 
the Gotham background, Shaw has created new 
forms, concerning which Henry McBride of 
the Sun said: “Into the steel and stone of his 
subject he has used his individuality and emo- 
tional force to build a harmonious and struc- 
tural simplicity. He has painted, in short, 
his emotional reactions to his model rather 
than the precise model itself. 

““The treatment throughout is bold and non- 
imitative, the lines and planes created solely 
to fit a self-imposed design. Nor is there a 
suggestion of either the literary or sentimental, 
the personnel reigning supreme.” 

This first exhibition by Shaw brought favor- 
able comment from Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune: “There are the clustered tow- 
ers of midtown and downtown, compact group- 
ings of the elements of various sections of the 
Manhattan skyline, which the artist has pon- 
dered with detachment and painted with a 
semi-abstract interest in form and _ pattern. 
The effect is of a simple synthesis of the facts 
instead of definite portraiture. And as such 
his results, though clear and cleanly painted, 
suffer from a certain monotony. In the spirit 
of light, two-dimensional patterns they fulfill, 
however, their intended aim and purpose with 
the least possible affectation.” 









* * * 


Alice Judson Adjudged 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune 
found Alice Judson’s turn to still lifes and 
portraits in her recent exhibition at the Fifteen 
Gallery “somewhat less inspiriting than the 
outdoor subjects in which the tender shades 
of autumn and summer predominate.” 

Howard Devree of the Times differed with 
Mr. Burrows, saying that Miss Judson has 
added still life and portraits to her achieve- 
ment in landscape “with pleasing results” and 
“captures mood and character in her portraits.” 

“Miss Judson, apparently is not perturbed 
about getting ‘messages’ over,” was the opinion 
of Henry McBride of the Sun. “Nature as 
she reveals herself to the sympathetic eye is 
enough for her. A pupil of Twachtman, she 
naturally has apparently a pleasing sense of 
color, supplemented by the keen regard for 
values she was sure to acquire under that 
master’s tutelage.” 

* * * 


Bernt Cluver from Norway 

The Lofoten islands of northwest Norway, 
noted for their cod-fisheries, gave Bernt Cluver, 
young Norwegian artist, who exhibited at the 
Marie Sterner Gallery, the themes for his 
canvases. 

Henry McBride of the Sun found “breadth, 
earnestness and energy” in these portrayals 
of the fisher folk and the rugged beauty of 
the region, but discerned “a good deal of the 
tumult. of present day Paris in his style.” 

Mr. Cluver’s impressions found less favor, 
however, in the eyes of Royal Cortissoz of the 
Herald Tribune, who said: “They have a cer- 
tain force in respect to color and are inter- 
esting as giving a plausible account of a re- 
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Benton Holds First Show in Four Years 





“Lonesome Road,” by 


The first exhibition in four years of Thomas 
Benton’s work is being held at the Ferargil 
Galleries until April 22. Recent paintings and 
drawings are included and also the original 
sketches in oils of the murals Benton executed 
for the Indiana building at the Century of 
Progress Exposition last year. For those who 
did not see the finished murals at Chicago 
last summer these studies afford an opportunity 
to study the work which many critics have 
pronounced Benton’s greatest. 

Although Benton’s work in mural painting 
has brought him his chief fame, he is also 
well known for his easel paintings. The Metro- 
politan Museum last November acquired “The 
€gtton Pickers,” and the Addison Gallery of 
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Thomas H. Benton. 





Andover, ‘Mass., recently purchased “Cattle 
Loading, West Texas.” 

Much of Benton’s material has been gleaned 
from. the Southland. He has caught the 
American Negro in all of his typical humor, 
swagger and lankiness. With oversized feet 
and huge hands, these dark subjects have al- 
lowed laziness to sink right into their bones, 
until life’s most difficult problem is for them to 
raise their heads.. “Lonesome Road,” with its 
drowsy negro and an equally inert mule, is 
diffused with the feeling of quiet desolation 
which Benton has worked in throughout the 
canvas. The whole landscape is peaceful. A 
solitary tree leans, the telephone pole tilts, 
and even the wheels seem inclined to stick to 
the road. 





mote region. Otherwise they are rather com- 
monplace performances.” He did hold out 
hope that “the artist may be profitably heard 
from later.” 

* * oY 


Renee Lahm’s New Paintings 


Renee Lahm’s recent paintings at Gallery 
144 West 13th St., as compared with those 
she exhibited two years ago, seem to have 
shown “a growing power of translation of ob- 
served facts into a coherent, compelling ex- 
pression” as well as a more conventional point 
of view “none the less elemental and sincere 
in its appeal.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune felt 
that her landscapes revealed “a simple unso- 
phisticated feeling for nature’s form and pat- 
tern,” several of which, “painted with vigor 
and directness, catch the mood of the subject 
with certainty.” 

Margaret Breuning of the Post remarked a 
“pleasing unpretentiousness in the canvases of 
this artist,” and added: “The qualities which 
she finds interesting to record register definitely 
without violence of color and vehemence of 
expression.” 
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A Notable Art Gift 


Numerous items of great historic interest are 
in the fine collection of objects of art in jade, 
amber, ivory and lacquer, acquired over a 
long period of years by the late Dr. I. Wyman 
Drummond of New York, which has been pre- 
sented to the American Museum of Natural 
History by Dr. Drummond’s sister, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Herbert. 

F. Trubee Davison, president of the museum, 
in announcing the exhibition of the assemblage 
said, “I am happy that students of art and 
those who are engaged in historic and sym- 
bolic research, as well as the general public, 
will, through the generosity of the Drummond 
family, have this opportunity to enjoy a col- 
lection of unusual interest.” 

The jade portion of the collection presents 
all periods of jade carving. The Japanese 
ivories include a number of sword guards. 
In the group of Oriental ambers is a cere- 
monial sceptre made of a solid block of amber. 
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Museum Honors Ennis, Water Color Exponent 





“Storm Stricken,’ a Water Color by George Pearse Ennis. 


George Pearse Ennis is another of America’s 
prominent living artists to obtain recognition 
from the Metropolitan Museum under the 
progressive policy now in operation at the 
institution. Mr. Ennis, internationally known 
exponent of the aquarelle, is author of the Lon- 
don Studio publication, “Making a Water 
Color,” and of the treatise on “Water-Colour 
Painting” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. He is 
also director of the Eastport School of Art. 
Recently he showed 32 water colors and oils 
at the Cronyn & Lowndes Gallery, New York. 
The museum has just bought “Storm Stricken” 
from this exhibition. It was painted at the 
picturesque coast town of Eastport, Maine, 
where Mr. Ennis spends ‘his ‘summers. 

Mr. Ennis, who feels that water color paint- 
ing lately has been working through to a renais- 
sance, has noted numerous encouraging trends 
in. the medium. He writes: “The use of 
water color dates. back to 960 A. D., the Chi- 
nese being the most brilliant users. Other 
eastern nations took it up with more or less 
success until a long lapse occurred. _We find 
water color again being practiced in England, 
France and other European countries early in 
1700. It reached a great height in England. 


“Water color took the form of drawing 
with the English painters, who: superimposed 
tone upon tone, working from light to dark. The 
present school of water color painters in the 
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United States uses the medium directly, work- 
ing from dark to light, the dark color being 
placed on the paper first and the light masses 
being saved until the picture is nearing comple- 
tion. This very brilliant and direct handling 
has brought water color to the front in this 
country, making it a purely spontaneous 
medium. 

“The trend in the past*twenty years has 
been to this manner and has brought into the 
public eye a number of artists of great ability. 
When one compares the present day water 
colors with those painted forty or fifty years 
ago, the older pictures seem drab, dry and 
frail. Another element that has entered into 
this upward trend has been the use of pure 
color. Also a more limited palette has come 
into favor. More progress has been made 
within the last 10 years than in the 100 years 
preceding. 

“TI sincerely feel that America has entered a 
renaissance in water color painting.” 





National Academy Sales 


Two other contemporary painting acquisi- 
tions just made by the Metropolitan Museum 
are “Taos Valley” by Ernest L. Blumenschein 
and “Wood. Interior” by John E. Costigan. 
Both were purchased from the 109th annual 
exhibition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, bringing the number of works sold from 
this annual to 21 since its opening on March 
14. More than 35,000 persons have visited 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Blumenschein’s canvas presents a broad 
panorama of the Taos Valley where he lives 
and works. A thick cloud bank overhangs 
the mountains in the background while adobe 
dwellings are visible in the valley itself. The 


artist was elected an associate member of the 
NationalAcademy jin 1910 and a full member 


in 1927. “Mr. Costigan’s painting, done in his 

characteristie manner, depicts a sylvan scene 

with a woman andechild tending goats. A 
, profusion of foliage constitutes the background. 
| Mr. Costigan)was elected a member of the 
| academy in 1928. 





New Materials 


The contributions of industrial chemistry to 
design are epitomized in the exhibition, “Mir- 
acles of Chemistry,” being held at the Newark 
Museum until the end of May. This is the 
twentieth industrial exhibit presented by the 
museum and the theme selected this year is 
doubly appropriate inasmuch as the manufac- 
ture of chemicals is the largest industry of 
New Jersey and because of the many new 
chemical products which are now supplanting 
familiar materials in the manufacture of every 
day articles. 


Paul T. Frankl, famous designer and decora- 
tor, executed for the exhibit a room which 
not only employs the new materials in so 
far as they offer more interesting effects than 
the old, but which also forecasts the impor- 
tant changes in design which the new materials 
may be expected to bring about in the houses 
of the future. 

Mr. Frankl believes that the modern indus- 
trial arts call for designers and decorators who 
have intimate knowledge of the new processes, 
methods and materials made possible by chem- 
istry. There are numerous new dyes and col- 
ors, new textiles, plastics and new metals, 
and still others are being anncunced almost 
daily, each with qualities making possible spe- 
cial uses. 

Other sections of the museum’s exhibit are 
devoted to kitchen equipment from steel-al- 
loy pots to enameled cupboards and stainless 
steel sinks, which are the creations of indus- 
trial chemistry. There is also a section dem- 
onstrating the processing of the plastics and 
synthetic textiles, and a selection of some of 
the best of the new designs in the new textiles. 


Maryland's Second Annual 


The Second Annual Exhibition by Maryland 
painters, sculptors and print makers is being 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art during 
April. Ninety-three works were accepted by 
the jury out of 350 entries. The jury, which 
consisted of Alexander Brook, Maxwell Simp- 
son and William Zorach, also awarded the 
prizes given by the Friends of Art. 


A cash prize of $100 for the best work in 
the show went to Mrs. Simone Boas for her 
“Torso with Head and Arms.” The three 
medals of the William Levering Smith Me- 
morial were awarded as follows: 

Stephens Berge, the painting medal for 
“Sledding in the Park”; Aaron Sopher the etch- 
ing medal for “Belair Market No. 3,” and 
Paul Yaffe the sculpture medal for “Nocturne.” 








Attention, Communists ! 


The John Reed Club of New York an- 
nounces a competitive exhibition of murals and 
sculpture, from which will be selected artists 
to decorate a number of Workers Centers 
throughout the city. The themes of these 
works are to be drawn from “decisive events 
in the history of the international proletariat 
and particularly the struggles of the American 
working class.” The exhibit will open on May 
1 and all entries must be submitted by April 
24. Address: John Reed Club, 430 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 


Society of Independent Artists 
18th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


at 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
April 14 to May 6 
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The New West 


It is the inevitable law of life that people, 
places and things must change. Nothing 
can remain static for long. So it is with 
the West, where writers and painters seemed 
to have discovered the fountain of romance’s 
perpetual youth. The West of Bret Harte, 
Frederic Remington and Billy the Kid is 
far removed from the West of today. Such 
is the argument of Glenn Wessels, art 
critic of the San Francisco Argonaut, who 
makes a plea that Western artists forget the 
long ago and seek inspiration from the life 
about them—a life perhaps not so. pictur- 
esque, but life nevertheless, He writes: 

The average westerner drives an automobile, 
not a buggy; bathes in a porcelain steel bath- 
tub, not under the pump, eschews ten gal- 
lon Stetsons, gets along nicely without carry- 
ing a six-shooter, sees airplanes oftener than 
Indians, and a goodly number would not even 
know which side of a cow one approaches 
for milking purposes. Lassoing is not prac- 
ticed to the extent it was some years back 

. and yet painters who would pretend to 
westernity continue in nostalgic presentations 
of the “vanishing West.” 

In a very small part of such work is there 
either understanding or sincere treatment of 
the subject matter or of/painting itself. There 
are one or two valid Western illustrators, and 
the younger crop are sickly imitators, for the 
life of the old West is not the life of the 
new, and your younger man knows only 
dude ranch cowboys and side-show Indians. 
Too many Western painters and self-styled 
connoisseurs of painting are not interested in 
what the present generation sees, feels and 
does when it does not come within their pre- 
conceived notions of what is romantic and 
beautiful . . . 

Forsooth! Only Indian teepees, or Greek 
temples, or Roman aqueducts may be subject 
matter for the artist; in other words, certain 
forms are interesting and beautiful per se 
and others are predestined, as are sinners, to 
eternal ugliness and damnation! ‘The mis- 
sion is hallowed by history, hence paintings 
of missions borrow from this glamour and it 
is popularly supposed that because the painting 
is of a mission, and the mission is one of those 
buildings celebrated in song and story, that 
the painting must therefore be beautiful. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. 

Picturesque means like a picture. Pictur- 
esque ruins, landscapes, ships, are those ruins, 
landscapes or ships that have been so many 
times painted that they have become trite 
pictorial material. Only an original genius 
by discovering new rhythmic values in them 
can freshen them. Every calendar company 
contributes to the triteness of the picturesque 
missions, Indians, cowboys, of the vanished 
Western scene. It’ is not that this material is 
necessarily bad subject matter for painters, it 
is, that it is almost always painted with sticky 
sentiment rather than with valid artistry. 

A painting pretends to aesthetic qualities 
not alone because it is a picture of some- 
thing beautiful or important, but because the 
painting itself is a rhythmic arrangement of 
elements. Any subject matter which causes 
the artist to feel and set down plastic and 
light rhythms is good subject matter for that 
artist. Any subject matter which can be seen 
only in a traditional manner, from which the 
artist derives no feeling of creative adventure 
in the execution, is for that artist bad subject 
matter. Matisse, because of his discovery 
of new plastic values and rhythmic relations 

- + has achieved living pictures of subject 


matter that at the hands of many a sentimen- 
talist has been done to death. 

It is too bad that most paintings of the 
Western scene should be aesthetically as limited 
as the average picture post card. There are 
some groups in America achieving more, no- 
tably the Santa Fe group. Remington, May- 
nard Dixon and a very few others have made 
the subject matter of the old West their own. 
But the new West calls for interpretation. 

a 


“Scarlet Letter,’ $2,600 


The rare book auction featuring the Bixby 
collection at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, New York, resulted in a 
total of $84,337 for the 704 items. 

George Washington’s own copy of Robert- 
son’s “History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V” (four volumes, 1782, having his 
autograph and bookplate) went to Alwin J. 
Scheuer, New York dealer, for $7,700. Charles 
Sessler, Philadelphia dealer, paid a record price, 
$2,600, for a first edlition, first issue, of Haw- 
thorne’s “The Scarlet Letter,” a presentation 
copy from the author. The first issue of the 
first edition of Mark Twain’s “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer,” the first copy to appear at 
public sale, was sold to Frank R. Carter for 
$1,800. An uncut copy of Bryant’s “Poems,” 
1821, went to Mr. Sessler for $1,000. The 
Kelmscott Chaucer in white pigskin by the 
Doves Bindery, 1896, was sold for $1,500. 


$14,000 for a Greuze 


The art collection of the late Mrs. Benjamin 
Stern, dispersed at the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, New York, brought a 
total of $223,667. 

The highest price was $14,000 paid by H. 
E. Russell, agent, for “Portrait of the Artist” 
by Greuze. Other prices for paintings were: 
$6,000 paid by Capt. Daniel Sickles for Bou- 
cher’s “Young Girl”; $9,400 by Isaac D. Levy 
for Watteau’s “The Musician”; $7,700 by Mr. 
Russell, agent, for Pater’s “Assemblée Galante,” 
and $3,100 by M. A. Linah, agent, for George 
Morland’s “Louisa.” Boucher’s “Venus” and 
“Venus and Love” in chalk were sold for $2,600 
each to M. V. Horgan, agent. Among the 
sculpture, “The Rape of the Sabines” by John 
of Bologna was sold to Mr. Russell, agent, 
for $2,700. 

The highest price in the furniture division 
was $4,000 paid by R. T. Swanson for a 
Louis XV acajou and tulipwood marquetrie 
liseuse made by Pierre Garnier in 1742. 


May the Thirteen Be Lucky! 


“An American Group” has added _ thirteen 
new members to its organization and is giving 
an. exhibition of their work at the Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel in New York, until April 21. 
Some of the artists, such as Thomas Donnelly, 
William Meyerowitz, Paul Mommer, Louis 
Schanker and Maxwell Simpson are fairly well 
known exhibitors. Alonzo Hauser is the only 
sculptor. Other members are Julian Levi, 
Helen McAuslan, Isami Doi, Yack Pell, Algot 


Stenbery, Charles Trumbo Henry and Sol 
Wilson. 


Seligmann’s and American Art 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., have opened 
in their galleries ‘at 3 East Fifty-First 
Street, New York, a department devoted to 
paintings, water colors, drawings, prints and 
sculpture by younger American artists. This 
frst exhibition, which continues for three 
weeks, occupies two lower galleries and an 
upstairs room. About 25 artists are represented. 
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“— of Blue, Which Prisoners Call the Sky!” 





“A Bit of Scandal.” By an Inmate of Clinton Prison. 


Last year one of the features of the Society 
of Independent Artists’ show was a_ section 
given over to art works from inmates of the 
various New York State prisons. These paint- 
ings aroused so much interest that this year 
a nation wide exhibition was organized at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, de- 
voted wholly to prison art. 

Inmates of Clinton, Dannemora and Sing 
Sing contributed canvases to the exhibition, 
which was assembled by Mrs. John Sloan. 
There were pictures of Indians, pretty women, 
Abraham Lincoln, landscapes, religious scenes 
and copies of more professional works of art. 
Two groups of paintings sent by Michigan 
State Prison and the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women were the only ones dealing 
with prison life. Bright colors seem to be the 
choice of these artists, possibly as an escape 
from the greyness which surrounds them. 


Edward Alden Jewell of the New Yor‘ 
Times found much significance in this exhibit. 
“Discounting all proneness to sentimentalize.” 
he wrote, “the spiritual value of the movement 
can hardly be overestimated. Several prisons 
and reformatories, intelligently experimenting 
until convinced, have established art. classes 
for those among the inmates who desire to 
avail themselves of the privilege involved. .. . 

“The really significant thing about this es- 
tablishment of art in prison is the ennobling 
aspiration it encourages—as opposed to the 
old stone-breaking and spirit-breaking routine 
that goads man to despair and feeds upon 
futility. 

“Whatever be actually accomplished in terms 
of art; however rude and clumsy the art may 
be that is produced by these inmates in the 
prison classes, the impulse at any rate, is there 
—the aspiration.” 





A Dual Alliance 


After being dormant seventeen years, the 
liquor industry is now seeking to get abreast 
of new ideas in design. The big Schenley 
Products Company has created an art depart- 
ment with two of America’s outstanding de- 
signers in charge. Liquor has taken to art, 
or art to, liquor, as you please. 

Under the guidance of Morris B. Sanders, 
Jr., head of the department, and George Sa- 
kier, design counsel, the first work to be un- 
dertaken will -be the restyling and redesigning 
of bottles, labels and packages. Harold Jacobi, 
president of Schenley’s, said: “A new influ- 
ence—the woman’s influence—is now felt, and 
it is natural that this new influence should be 
recognized. I am confident that we have in 
this country designers who can interpret our 
modern needs and who can create products 
that are distinctively American and that have 
utilitarian as well as aesthetic value.” 
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Kentucky Quilters 

The unlimited possibilities of hand quilting 
to produce decorative effects, are being re- 
vealed in an exhibition by American Needle- 
crafts, Inc., at the Decorators Club, New 
York, until April 21. 

The designs, by contemporary artists, were 
executed by mountaineer women in the Ken- 
tucky Hills. The usual taffetas and silks are 
supplemented by designs carried out on gold 
metal cloth, celanese panne satin, velvets and 
linens. A new treatment presents the designs 
padded in different colors to produce a novel 
effect. 

According to L. Schulze, president of Ameri- 
can Needlecrafts, quilting as shown in this 
exhibit and quilting known heretofore are 
“about as different as ‘the horseless carriage’ 
is from a 1934 model of a streamline car.” 

Hand quilting has been carried on among 
the mountaineers of Kentucky through nearly 
150 years and they are now considered the 
most skilled in the world. 
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Dixie Art 


Housed in the beautiful little building of the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, which sits amid 
blossoming trees in Overton Park, Memphis, 
the 14th annual exhibition of the Southern 
States Art League appears to excellent ad- 
vantage. It will remain on view until April 
30, after which three travelling exhibitions will 
be chosen from it, one of oils, one of water 
colors and one of graphic arts, to be circulated 
for a year throughout the South. 


The number of exhibits, 191, is’ slightly 
under the usual number, but the’ quality is 
declared by critics to be higher. Wilford S. 
Conrow, national secretary of the American 
Artists Professional League, invited to speak 
at the opening, expressed his pleasure at much 
of the work shown. Honorable mentions were 
awarded in six classes as follows: portrait, 
Carter Critcher for “Girl in Green;” figure, 
Karl Wolfe for “Dinner on the Grounds;” land- 
scape, Ralph McLellan, for “Drying Codfish;” 
water color, Ellsworth Woodward for “Dry 
Dock;” etching, John Taylor Arms for 
“Medieval Pageantry;” wood block, Celia 
Cregor Reid for “Aviles Street, St. Augustine.” 

At the convention, which took place on 
April 6 and 7, the following: officers were 
named: Ellsworth Woodward, president; James 
Chillman, Jr., first vice-president; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth O’Neill Verner, second vice-president; Miss 
Ethel Hutson, secretary-treasurer; and Bessie 
C. Lemly, Granville G. Valentine and Mrs. 
J. C. Bradford, directors. It was decided to 
hold the 1935 exhibition at Nashville. 


Ellsworth Woodward, the president, gave an 
address on “Equal Opportunities for Southern 
and Northern Artists in the Public Works of 
Art Project.” In this address Dr. Woodward 
gave a brief account of his experiences as 
Regional Director of P. W. A. P. for Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Arkansas. He took 
sharp issue with the editor of Tue Art Dicesr 
in the latter’s pronouncement that the out- 
come of the government’s effort to aid the un- 
employed artist had resulted in “injury” to 
American art. On the contrary, he held that 
the artists themselves had been benefitted im- 
measurably not only by the timely material 
aid, but in the hope, encouragement and stimu- 
lus to morale and self respect, and actual in- 
spiration from the mere fact that they had 
been deemed worthy of hire. 


Carmel Artists Buy Gallery 


The Carmel Art Association of Carmel, 
(Cal.) has purchased a building in which to 
exhibit sculpture, paintings, etchings, engrav- 
ings and woodblocks by its artist members. 





Aside from a large number of artists resid- 
ing on the Monterey peninsula.the association 
has members in various parts of the country, 
many of them of national reputation. Among 
the artists now exhibiting are William Ritschel, 
Paul Daugherty, Armin Hansen, Burton 
Boundey, Myron Oliver, Charlton Fortune, C. 
Chapel Judson and John O’Shea. The associa- 
tion intends eventually to extend its activities 
all along the Pacific Coast and to co-operate 
with other groups in an effort to stimulate 
popular interest. 
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Moderns at Auction 


Modern art from a number of distinguished 
collections comprised a sale at the Rains Auc- 
tion Rooms, New York, which aroused keen 
interest among dealers, collectors and artists. 
It is seldom that the painters represented have 
appeared in the auction galleries in the past 
year. Although the prices of these ex- 
amples from the collections of Frank Crown- 
inshield, Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla and Mrs. Mary 
Woodward Reinhardt were reported by the 
management as “only fair,” it is the general 
opinion that they were considerably better than 
could have been expected at any time during 
the last two years. Auction prices appear 
definitely to be on the upturn. 


Leading the French group, an early painting 
by Pablo Picasso, “Bal Tabarin” from the 
collection of Mrs. Reinhardt, brought the top 
price of $5,200, from C. Stockton. Closely 
following were a Matisse still life, which went 
for $2,000, Gauguin’s early “Landscape in 
Brittany,” which brought the same price, and 
Picasso’s “Head of a Woman,” $1,650. “Fig- 
ures in Landscape,” by Arthur B. Davies, 
which won a Carnegie International prize, was 


knocked down to A. Ehrlich for $475. 


A landscape by Courbet went for $1,200; 
a Dufy water color, “Window at Nice,” $80; 
Kisling’s “Boy in Green,” also $80; “Head” 
by Derain, $250; “Portrait of a Woman” by 
Kisling, $250; a Vlaminck landscape, $150; a 
Rouault water color to J. Proctor, $1,200; 
a sculptured head by Lehmbruck to Willard 
Barton, $650; “View of Sacre Coeur” by Utril- 
lo, $900; “Standing Figure” by Maillol to 
Elmer Rice, $330; a small bronze figure, “Nu 
Aux Bras Leves,” by Matisse to B. Field, 
$325. 





““Dealer’s Choice”’ 


What art does the art dealer choose for his 
own enjoyment and the decoration of his home? 
The answer was furnished in the show of 
water colors called “Dealer’s Choice” at the 
Walter M. Grant Gallery, New York. 


Mr. Grant’s invitations to the New York 
dealers brought 16 examples, as follows: 
David Keppel, “The Water Cart” by Ed- 
mund Blampied, and Pop Hart’s “A Hut, 
Trinidad;”» Henry Kleemann, “Outskirts of 
the City” by Nicolai Cikovsky, and “Four- 
teenth Street” by Umberto Romano; Freder- 
ic Newlin Price of the Ferargil ‘Galleries, 
“Volterra” by Arthur B. Davies, and “Tur- 
keys” by Horatio Walker; John Kraushaar, 
“Lawyers” by Guy Péne duBois, and “Dock 
Scene” by Maurice Prendergast; M. A. Mc- 
Donald of the Harlow McDonald Galleries, 
“Landscape” by Griggs; Albert Milch, “The 
Bridge at Old Lyme, Conn.” by Childe Has- 
sam, and “Pig Market” by Maurice Sterne; 
Robert Macbeth, “Bahamas” by Winslow 
Homer, and “Little Beach, Cape Ann” by J. 
W. Taylor; Walter M. Grant, “New York” by 
John Marin; Frederick Lake of the Reinhardt 
Galleries, “Jersey Central Junk” by Sanford 
Ross, and Paul Reinhardt, “Landscape” by 
Maurice Utrillo. 





Modern Museum Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, A. 
Conger Goodyear was re-elected president. 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr., and Mr. Stephen 
C. Clarke were elected vice-presidents and 
Samuel A. Lewisohn secretary and treasurer. 
William T. Aldrich, Frederic Clay Bartlett, 
Stephen C. Clark, Samuel A. Lewisohn, Dun- 
can Phillips and Mrs. Rainey Rogers were 
re-elected trustees. 
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Bingham Exhibit Reflects Pioneer Days 





“Daniel Boone Coming Through Cumberland Gap,’ by George Caleb Bingham. 
Lent by Washington University, St. Louis. 


Not long ago when the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, bought “Fur Traders 
Descending the Missouri,” George Caleb Bing- 
ham (1811-1879), known as “The Missouri 
Artist,” came in for considerable attention na- 
tionally. Missouri is proud of her American 
“old master,” and the City Art Museum of 
St. Louis has just held a compreliensive loan 
exhibition of twenty of his portraits and genre 
paintings and eight prints—engravings of his 
works by John Sartain, lithographs by Regnier. 

The most interesting of the paintings shown 
is “Daniel Boone Coming Through the Cum- 
berland Gap,” executed in 1851. There is also 
shown the lithograph of this subject done by 
Regnier and published by Goupil et Cie. Meyric 
R. Rogers, director of the museum, in an ar- 
ticle on Bingham, says of this picture: “Though 
the painting is, of course, an imaginary com- 
position, there is evidence in the sketches that 
the most important figures were carefully stud- 
ied from posed models. The very real achieve- 
ments which this work exhibits are too obvious 


to need discussion. Attention has been called 
to similarities in the landscape treatment with 
examples of the Hudson River School, but ac- 
tual comparison would seem to show the su- 
periority of Bingham’s work in solidity and 
power of conception.” 

The other painting herewith reproduced, 
“Watching the Cargo,” belongs to the series 
in which the artist so faithfully reflected’ life 
on the Missouri River in the early days. There 
is an atmospheric quality in these river sub- 
jects that was rarely attained by the painters 
of the Hudson River School. 

Although he painted much after the Civil 
War, Bingham did his best work in his earlier 
days. This was before he became so interested 
in politics. He was state treasurer of Missouri 
during the war, and afterwards adjutant gen- 
eral. At least one of his paintings, “Order 
Number 11,” had a direct bearing on Missouri 
politics. Bingham’s formal art training was 
obtained at the Pennsylvania Academy, fol- 
lowed by a period at Diisseldorf. 





“Watching the Cargo,” by George Caleb Bingham. Lent by the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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Among the Print Makers 
The 25 Best Sellers Among Prints Shown 








“The Man Drawing,” a Drypoint by Albert Sterner. 


A slightly different angle on contemporary 
American exhibitions is presented in a show- 
ing of twenty-five prints at the Kleemann-Thor- 
man Galleries in New York. These prints are 
the best sellers of the present season, and have 
been collected by Mr. Kleemann, after research, 
from the various print dealers. {n_ several 
instances the entire series of impressions has 
been sold. The prints, which have gained this 
distinction are: 

“Catskill Park in Snow,” Emil Ganso; 
“Towers in the Sun,” W. C. McNulty; “Hem- 
locks in Winter,” R. W. Woiceske; “Piazza 
Firenze, Florence,” Ernest Roth; “Hanted,” 
Martin Lewis; “Peace Conference” Robert 
Lawson; “City Hall and Municipal Building,” 
Chester Price; “Tranquility,” Stephens Wright; 
“The Builders,” James E. Allen; “Winter 
Moon,” R. W. Woiceske; “Studio Interior,” 
Allan Landeck; “Prelude,” R. W. Woiceske: 
“Changing Times,” C. W. Anderson; “Sup- 
plies,” Levon West; “Mediaeval Pageantry,” 
J. T. Arms and Kerr Eby; “Girl with Land- 
scape,” Fred Taubes; “New York Sky Line,” 
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Ernest Fiene; “Man Drawing” and “Medita- 
tion,” Albert Sterner; “JeWelled City,” G. K. 
Geerlings; “Arturo Toscanini,” Grant Reynard; 
“In the Park,” Eugene Higgins; “Jos. Con- 
rad” (Sitting), Walter Tittle; “Mexican In- 
terior,” Howard Cook; “Winter Wheat,” Kerr 
Eby; “Nile Boats,” Philip Kappel, and “Deep 
Water,” Rockwell Kent. 

It will be noticed that R. W. Woiceske has 
three prints to his credit, Albert Sterner, two 
and Kerr Eby “one and a half.” 





A Rich Print Gift 


The Toledo Museum is the recipient of a 
notable collection of prints as a gift from Mrs. 
S. C. Walbridge, assembled by her over a 
period of many years. It consists of litho- 
graphs by George Bellows; etchings by Al- 
bert Besnard, Edmund Blampied, Muirhead 
Bone, Arthur Briscoe, Felix Buhot, D. Y. Ca- 
meron, F. L. Griggs, Seymour Haden, Charles 
Jacque, James McBey, Meryon, Pennell, Turn- 
er and Whistler; and a pencil drawing by 
William Blake. 

Bellows is represented by a number of im- 
portant examples, among them a study of 
“The Artist’s Family,” showing the artist, 
Mrs. Bellows and their two daughters. The 
three Scots—Cameron, Bone and McBey— 
are revealed at their best. 
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Wolfs Engravings 


The school of reproductive wood engravings, 
of which Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf were 
leaders, each in his individual way, has al- 
most disappeared because of the advent of the 
half-tone process. Wood engraving, however, 
is still alive and acquiring force, but its key- 
note today is creative expression. The fac- 
simile art of woodcutting, which reached its 
apogee with the famous “New School” of 
American wood engraving, was, nevertheless, 
“a response to a necessity, finely rendered,” 
says Frank Weitenkampf in the New York 
Public Library’s Bulletin. 

Following the gift of Mrs. Henry Wolf, who 
has augmented the Library’s collection with 
132 wood engravings by Henry Wolf (1852- 
1916), a comprehensive exhibition of this art- 
ist’s work was held there, stressing a particular 
phase of this craftsmanship. 

Mr. Weitenkampf terms Wolf a “brilliant 
technician, a sensitive interpreter.” Although he 
was particularly occupied with reproducing 
paintings by Americans, nevertheless the most 
diverse individualities, of various times and 
races, says Mr. Weitenkampf, “found their 
translator, their interpreter, in this sensitively 
adaptative engraver.” 

ee « 
“‘Drawings for Prints” 

Due to the fact that the exhibition of 
“Drawings for Prints, and the Prints Them- 
selves” at the New York Public Library has 
aroused a great deal of interest, it has been 
extended to November 30. The portfolios of 
private collectors have been drawn upon in 
addition to the Library collections, and a rare 
opportunity is afforded to see drawings by 
noted print-makers through four centuries, and 
to make interesting comparisons between draw- 
ings and prints. 


“Fifty Modern Prints” 


The exhibition of “Fifty Modern Prints” 
which has become an annual event at the 
Weyhe Gallery, New York, consists of selec- 
tions by Carl Zigrosser. 

A great variety of styles and subjects are 
expressed in several mediums. There are litho- 
graphs, woodcuts, etchings, drypoints, litho- 
tints, aquatints and wood engravings by 
twenty-six artists who live in New York 
and twenty-four out-of-towners. 

Mr. Zigrosser states in the catalogue that 
the term “modern” has not been applied in any 
rigidly defined sense, since the show “covers 
almost everything except etchings of dogs, 
ducks, patriarchs and picturesque foreign archi- 
tecture. The subject matter is predominatingly 
American.” 

Edward Alden Jewell in the New York 
Times heartily approved of this one-man jury 
selection and complimented Mr. Zigrosser on 
“his excellent taste and shrewd eye” which 
resulted in a “peculiarly satisfying” show. 








Eighteen Waugh Marines Sold 


The Grand Central Art Galleries, in New 
York, have announced the sale of eighteen im- 
portant canvases from the exhibition of “Paint- 
ings of the Sea” by Frederick J. Waugh. 
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Initiative Needed 


The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Indiana, Floyd I. McMurray, 
makes this vigorous comment on the effort 
of the politicians of his state to curtail 
art instruction in the public schools: 

“I am greatly interested in keeping art 
in our public schools. In this changing 
day of shorter hours of labor and length- 
ening periods of leisure, in my judgment 
it is most important that our schools give 
serious attention and energetic support 
to cultural subjects such as art, music 
and worth while occupations for leisure 
time. I believe that our schools should 
lead the way and join with all civic or- 
ganizations in promoting cultural sub- 
jects in order that our young people may 
find some means of useful occupation 
when unable to be gainfully employed.” 

The movement of the politicians to re- 
coup the past squandering of funds, and 
to make possible future squandering, by 
eliminating cultural courses from public 
school curricula is nation wide. It should 
be met with nation wide resistance. In- 
dividual and sporadic opposition will be 
futile. What is needed is organized op- 
position. Does no one in the art world 
possess enough initiative to lead the way? 


Oh, Discobolus! 


An order to remove nude statues from 
the streets of Austrian cities has been 
issued by the Dollfuss government, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Upon receiving the order 
the Government officials began tearing 
down a number which they regarded as 
coming within the scope of the new in- 
structions. Among the statues eliminated 
was that of a naked figure sowing grain, 
which had been erected by the former 
Socialist city government, most of the 
members of which now are in jail as a 
result of the Fascist victory in the civil 
war last month. 

Other statues carted away were those 
of nude figures said to have no particular 
connection with politics. 

This event reminds the older genera- 
tion of an incident that happened in Mon- 
treal half a century ago when the city 
provided a fig leaf for a Greek statue, 
which inspired a poem whose reproachful 


refrain was “Oh, Discobolus! Oh, Mon- 


treal!”” 


What a Pity! 


The Union League Club of Chicago has 
achieved much newspaper space because 
it has opened a “Million Dollar Room.” 
Members brought in armsful of stock cer- 
tificates of concerns that have failed since 
the bubble burst in 1929. Paper hangers 
pasted them on the walls, producing a 
“rich” effect. Gold and blue predomi- 
nated. One man contributed seventeen 
beautiful gold mine shares “worth” $1,000 
each. Another one provided Samuel In- 
sull’s autograph. 

If the members who arranged this sar- 
donic display had invested just a little bit 
ef their money in paintings and sculp- 
tures by American artists, how beautiful 
they could have made the whole club 
building! The ‘Million Dollar Room” 
should stand as striking proof that art, 
as an investment, is safer than stocks— 
aside from its aesthetic worth. 
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Among the Print Makers 


Famous Print Ends Career as Wanderer 


“Head of Christ,’ an Engraving by Robert Nanteuil. 


Fine works of art sometimes, like sea-far- 
ing men, have widely traveled careers. A 
case in point is “Head of Christ,” one of two 
rare engravings by Robert Nanteuil, early 
French line engraver, which have just turned 
up in Honolulu after an adventurous career. 
The story of the print, which was engraved 
in 1653, is that it was brought from France 
by the elder J. P. Morgan and presented by 
him to Henry Ward, Beecher. Later the en- 


Interpreting Symphonies 

The Columbus Art School, working in con- 
junction with Mrs. B. Gwynn Huntington, 
president of the Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio, has stimulated creative expression among 
its students by offering cash prizes for the 
outstanding interpretations of this year’s Sym- 
phony concert series. 

The results were so successful that the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts has held a 
special exhibition of the students’ work. In 
addition to three first prizes, nine honorable 
mentions were awarded. The prize winners 
are Paul Haines, first; Reino Mackie, second; 
and Jack Rhead, third. Leroy Johnson in the 
Columbus Dispatch spoke of Rhead’s impres- 
sion of a movement in Brahms C Minor Sym- 
phony as “a symbolic bird-like form simplified 
to an essence of flowing rhythms, remarkably 
like the sort of thing Brancusi does.” 


graving was stolen from Dr. Beecher. During 
the World War it was found in a church 
vault in France secreted in some hay, .after 
the church had been bombarded. Two years 
later it was given by a mortally wounded 
French soldier to an American, who sold it to 
Mrs. Marion Lesley Carlisle of Honolulu. The 
other print is a portrait of Charles-Maurice 
Le Teiller, Archbishop of Reims, engraved 
from life in 1664. 

The two prints, with others of the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Carlisle, have been deposited in 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts for safe keep- 
ing. Both are typical Nanteuil heads in which 
the modelling and details are carried out with 
the utmost precision and faithfulness. Nan- 
teuil, son of a Reims merchant, rose to such 
prominence in his craft that his influence was 
mainly responsible for Louis XIV granting the 
edict of 1660, by which engraving was pro- 
nounced free and distinct from the mechanical 
arts and its practitioners entitled to the privi- 
leges of other arts. 
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The News of Books on Art 





East and West 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Fellow for Re- 
search in Indian, Persian and Mohammedan art 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, presents 
in “The Transformation of Nature in Art” 
(Cambridge; Harvard University Press; $3.00) 
the Oriental aesthetic theory based mainly on 
Indian and partly on Chinese sources. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy shows that Oriental art 
and early European or Christian art, which 
was scholastic, were in complete harmony and 
understanding. But with the advent of post- 
Renaissance art, which was an “extroversion 
of the European consciousness” and “pre-occu- 
pation with surfaces” it has been more difficult 
for European minds to understand the Asiatic 
peint of view. The possibility of a renewed 
rapprochement however, can be hoped for, 
says the author in “the mathematical develop- 
ment of modern science, and certain corre- 
sponding tendencies in modern European art 
on the one hand and the penetration of Asiatic 
thought and art into the Western environment 
on the other.” He then considers Asiatic and 
European views side by side. 

This book is very technical but should prove 
valuable to museum executives and experts as 
well as to the student. There is an appendix 
containing full notes on the numerous refer- 
ences, a Sanskrit glossary, a list of Chinese 
characters and a bibliography. The author 
presents certain Oriental source material hither- 
to almost unknown to students. 





Assay Office Marks 


Frederick Bradbury of Sheffield, England, 
author of a recognized standard “History of 
Old Sheffield Plate,” has compiled a guide to 
“British and Irish. Silver Assay Office Marks, 
1544-1932” (New York; William E. Godfrey; 
$1.50). . 

Though small enough to be carried in a 
coat pocket it contains eighty pages of care- 
fully compiled information on assay marks. 
These marks, says the author, have been col- 
lected for a period of fifty years by him and 
his collaborators. All of the marks illustrated 
have been submitted to well-known collectors 
and the masters of the various assay offices 
in England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Collectors, as well as dealers in old silver 
and Sheffield plate will find it invaluable. 
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Gellert’s “Capital” 


Hugo Gellert has condensed Karl Marx’ 
immortal “Das Kapital” into'a sixty page 
monograph, “ ‘Capital’ in Lithographs” (New 
York; Long and Smith; $3.00). 

By means of powerful lithographs, the 
author has tried to make “accessible to the 
masses—to thé huge army of workers without 
jobs and farmers without land; to the workers 
in mills and mine, to all who toil with brain 
or brawn” a graphic translation of the revolu- 
tionary concepts of “Das Kapital.” Only the 
most essential parts of the original text are 
given. 

Mr. Gellert’s lithographs seem to bear out 
the idea that graphic depictions are more 
vivid, more emotionally stirring and more far- 
reaching as propaganda than all the most 
vituperative polemics. 

The author is a well-known radical artist 
and has held several one-man exhibitions in 
New York. He was born in Budapest, but 
came to America as a child and started to 
work in a machine shop at the age of four- 
teen. At seventeen he began to study at the 
National Academy of Design. Later he dug 
ditches, picked cotton, taught school and 
worked in steel mills. He designed sets for 
the first Workers’ Theatre in America and 
also executed the proletarian.mural decorations 
at the Workers’ Cafeteria in Union Square. 
Paradoxically enough, his latest murals, de- 
picting the dignity of labor, appear on the 
walls of the theatre at Rockefeller Center. 

Several of the monograph’s outstanding 
lithographs are “Primary Accumulation: Ori- 
gin of the Industrial Capitalist,” in which the 
head and neck of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
are bound round with tape descending from a 
ticker machine; “Transformation of Money 
into Capital,” an octopus whose head swells 
into a money bag; and “Machinery and Lare»- 
scale Industry: Intensification of Labor,” 
which depicts the machine throttling the work- 
er. The final lithograph in the book portrays 
Lenin as the saviour of the worker and the 
world. 





“Eric Hudson” 


Frederic Newlin Price, president ot the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, has paid tribute 
to the memory of Eric Hudson, marine painter, 
by compiling some of the artist’s best paint- 
ings in a book, “Eric Hudson: 1864-1932” 
(New York; William E. Rudge; $3). 

He presents a brief biography of the paint- 
er and a few pointed appreciations of his 
work. He also includes Royal Cortissoz’s 
comment in the New York Herald Tribune 
on the memorial exhibit of Hudson’s paintings 
held at the Ferargil Galleries in December, 
1933. . 

Of Hudson’s art, Price says: “Technically 
his art is pure . . . Hewn out, these paint- 
ings, like the boats themselves, built up with 
raw material, they have the sturdy honesty 
and power, of the sea itself . . . This modest 
painter worked to express a new beauty seen 
only from the wave, its depth, its crest. To 
Eric Hudson then pay homage. Just a single 
ambition to paint the blue of the sky and 
sea, and a tug or schooner rising, falling on 
the waves.” 

Cortissoz, too, believes with “fr. Price that 
“Hudson knew his trade. His trade and his 
protean subject he both knew and loved.” 





Earl Horter, Philadelphia artist, who is not 
a modernist, wrote the following for the Penn 
sylvania Museum Bulletin under the title “Ab. 
stract Painting—A Visit to Braque:” 

“A visit to the studio of Georges Braque, 
painter of the abstract and one of the found. 
ers of the Cubist school, was a most en- 
lightening experience, though I was not unfa- 
miliar with the methods which he used. Sub. 
ject matter was of little importance in the 
pictures under construction, but the problem 
involved paramount. 

“In the studio were six or eight easels with 
partially finished works, some nearly completed, 
All contained the same objects; a pitcher— 
compote dish—some fruit. As each painting 
progressed, no two pitchers were the same, and 
no two pieces of fruit reached the same signi- 
ficance. The ‘premise’ in each picture repre- 
sented a different problem, an entirely different 
conception. Each was logically carried to ful- 
filment, and no two pictures resembled each 
other in any way. Parts of the table ap- 
peared in an abstract relationship to the ob- 
jects placed on it; some passages were en- 
dowed with texture and some made dark or 
light, as the picture demanded. The objects 
were seen—then destroyed as literal objects 
in the artist’s mind, and rebuilt to fit the 
necessities of the painting, as seemed fitting. 
The fruit was distorted, perhaps flattened here 
and there, to work with the movements of 
the rhythm. One side of the pitcher was 
dark, the other side light—a line separating 
the passages of light and dark was picked up, 
then lost again in the background. The 
‘original premise’ was allowed to emerge and 
harmonize each part in its relation to all 
the parts, as are the instruments of an or- 
chestra. The result was extremely inventive 
and the various motifs were interlocked in as 
perfect design as the fugues and conventions 
of a piece of music by Bach. The exact re- 
semblance of the objects to nature was de- 


stroyed, but the picture emerged—a_ perfect 
thing.” 





Nijinsky’s Frustration 


In “Nijinsky” (New York; Simon & Schus- 
ter; $3.75) his wife, Romola Nijinsky, describes 
the life of the most brilliant figure of the 
Russian ballet, who thrilled the world with 
his artistic masterpieces of choreography and 
gravitation-defying leaps and is now ending 
his days in a Swiss insane asylum, painting 
weird pictures whose symbols echo the glory 
and frustration of his astonishing career. 

She chronicles in detail the ten years of his 
public career and describes vividly the two 
persons most important in directing his life— 
Diaghileff, the entrepreneur, who, like a Sven- 
gali, held Nijinsky completely in his power, 
and herself, who tried to save her husband from 
this domination. 

Written in a simple straightforward style it 
is a biography filled with romance, adventure, 
pathos and tragedy. Its interest to art lovers 
aside from its description of the choreograph- 
er’s art, lies in the fact that it presents the 
background which helps to explain Nijinsky’s 
paintings, his present emotional outlet, some 
of which were shown in New York at the 
Leggett Galleries in February, 1932. 

The former French Ambassador to the United 
States, Paul Claudel, who in addition to being 
a diplomat is a poet of distinction, provides 
a sympathetic foreword in which he describes 
his reactions to his first view of Nijinsky’s 
dancing. 
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In the Realm of Rare Books 


Nelsoniana 


Horatio, Lord Nelson, the “Hero of the Nile” 
and the inspiring genius of the British Navy, 
was also the chief character in one of the 
outstanding romances of history. This is much 
in evidence in the exhibition now at the Free 
Library in Philadelphia of letters and relics 
of the great admiral. The collection, owned 
by Morris Wolf, Philadelphia attorney and 
book-collector, has been termed by Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach the finest assemblage of Nel- 
soniana in America and probably, with the ex- 
ception of the British Museum, in the world. 

This is the first time that these letters, many 
of them unpublished, have been placed on 
exhibition. An epistle addressed to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of the Two Sicilies at Naples, was 
the first news of the overwhelming victory of 
the English ever the fleet of Napoleon at the 
Battle of the Nile. It reads: “Almighty God 
has made me the happy instrument in destroy- 
ing the Enemy’s fleet, which I hope will be a 
blessing to Europe. You will have the good- 
ness to Communicate this happy event to all 
the Courts in Italy for my head is so Indiffer- 
ent that I can scarcely scrawl this’ letter.” 
The note was written by Nelson when his head 
was severely cut by a piece of flying scrap-iron 
from the French guns. It was this victory 
that gained for Nelson the peerage with the 
title “Nelson of the Nile.” 

The recipient of the victory note was the 
husband of the lovely Lady Hamilton, who 
started life as plain Emma Hart. Nelson met 
her on his triumphant return to Naples and 
fell in love with her. The love affair immedi- 
ately created a scandal, but Sir William was 
complaisant and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the explanation that the friendship was to- 
tally platonic. A daughter born to Lady 
Hamilton in January, 1801, however, was 
named Horatia. 

Much of the correspondence which passed 
between Nelson and Lady Hamilton is shown. 
To keep up decent appearances should their 
letters be opened by a third person, they 


Rare Book Auction 


On April 20 at the American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, New York, there will 
be placed on exhibition selections from the 
library of the late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry 
of Providence, R. I., previous to their dis- 
persal the evening of May 2 and the after- 
noon and evening of May 3. 


Dr. Terry was president of the Newport 
Historical Society and the Redwood Library, 
one of the oldest in this country. During his life- 
time he was extremely active in the preserva- 
tion of Rhode Island’s historical sites and was 
also an assiduous collector of Americana and 
incunabula. 


The Americana include numerous early books 
and broadsides and a fine group of historical 
documents and autographs; among the former 
are Hakluyt’s. “Divers voyages touching the 
dissouerie of America,” 1582; Captain John 
Smith’s “A Description of New England,” 
1622; “The Generall Historie of Virginia, New 
England, and the Summer Iles,” 1624; “A Sea 
Grammar,” 1627, and Eliot’s Indian Bible, 
1661-63. Among the autographs are a letter 
by Roger Williams of more than 2,500 words 
relating to the purchase of Rhode Island, 
and a complete set of the Signers of the Dec- 


created two fictional characters, Mr. Thomson, 
who was serving on board Nelson’s ship, and 
Mrs. Thomson, who was under the care of 
Lady Hamilton. An oblique third person was 
used by Nelson when he wished to speak of 
his beloved Emma, as in a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Thomson, care of Lady Hamilton, which 
says: “Continue to love me as Lady Hamil- 
ton does. She knows my thoughts and al- 
though this letter is incoherent, yet she will 
explain it all.” Sometimes Nelson was not so 
discreet, as when he wrote, “I worship nay I 
adore you and if you was ‘single and I found 
you under a hedge I would instantly marry 
you.” 

A letter of special interest is one sent by 
Nelson from Leghorn in 1793 reporting to Sir 
William Hamilton his activities in the Medi- 
terranean. This was written with his right 
hand, which he lost in battle a few years 
later. 

The battle of Trafalgar was the crowning 
climax of his life and his glorious death then 


has gained him an immortal place in history. || 
A newspaper giving an account of the battle || 


and a ticket permitting the bearer to be pre- 


sent at Nelson’s funeral are interesting relics of | 


this final curtain to his career. 

The misfortunes which Lady Hamilton en- 
countered following the deaths of Sir William 
and Nelson are evinced in several letters and 
documents. In one letter here shown, probably 
to Lord Grenville, she wrote, “I am now 
obliged by my unfortunate situation to. apply 
to ministers for a portion of my De. Sir 
Williams pension being left far below what I 
ever thought I should.” Lady Hamilton’s 
original petition to the government setting 
forth in detail her services at the Court of 
Naples and her helpful influence upon Nelson, 
and requesting that she be saved from penury, 
is also included.: This petition was disre- 
garded and in 1813 she was put in a debtor’s 
prison. The first edition of a book, which ap- 
peared shortly thereafter, containing much of 
the correspondence between Nelson and _ his 
Lady, is also on view. 


laration of Independence, including the rare 
signatures of Gwinnett and Lynch. 

“Editiones principes” of the classics and 
important typographical productions of the 
fifteenth century are among the items of in- 
cunabula. The Gutenberg Bible is represented 
by twenty-four leaves comprising almost the 
entire book of Genesis. The first volume, 
on vellum, of the first dated Bible printed 
by Fust and Schoeffer at Mainz, 1462, is here 
too. Other very important “cradle books” 
are “The Chronicle of England” and “The 
Myrrour of the World,” both printed by Wil- 
liam Caxton at Westminster in 1480 and about 
1490 respectively, and the first illustrated edi- 
tion of Dante’s “La Divina Commedia” printed 
by Nicolaus Laurentii at Florence in 1481, 
containing the full series of nineteen copper 
plates designed by Sandro Botticelli. 


Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Burns, Keats and Shelley are repre- 
sented by rare first and second editions. Shel- 
ley’s “Queen Mab” is a complete copy con- 
taining the leaves usually removed by him, 
and there is also an autograph presentation 
copy of his “Alastor,” 


The selection of the material offered renders 


this an opportunity of wide appeal to collec- 
tors of varied tastes. 
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Art Schools 


THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


SUMMER SESSION FOR ART TEACHERS 
JUNE 25 - SEPTEMBER 14 
HANS HOFMANN OF MUNICH, Visiting Instructor 


DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING. FIGURE, 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE. STUDIO and OUTDOORS 


For Booklet (S) address 
ERNEST THURN, Director East Gloucester, Mass. 


Seventeenth Season 


The Browne Art Class 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
July and August 1934 


Instructor 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


Figure Landscape Portrait 
Marine Pictorial Composition. 


Credits will be given to those interested in teaching 
or to art teachers who desire credits for salary in- 
crement purposes. 


Write for Circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Summer at Alfred, N. Y. 


IDEAL PLACE TO SPEND A 
SUMMER WHERE WORK MAY BE 
TAKEN FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT 


POTTERY inc - twe porrens wnert 
JEWELRY and METAL WORK 
WEAVING and DYEING 
REGULAR LIBERAL ARTS SUBJECTS 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
W. A. TITSWORTH - - - - DIRECTOR 





University of New Mexico 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING AT TAOS 


June 18 to July 28 
Taos Artists —— Critie Teachers 


INDIAN ART AT SANTA FE 


July 23 to August 31 


For further information address 
Registrar U.N.M., Albuquerque, N.M. 


CHARLES WOODBURY 


The Art of Seeing 
DRAWING—July 2 to 14, Boston, 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins, Instructor 
PAINTING — duly 16 te August: 15, 
Ogunquit, Me. 
Work out-of-doors in oil and watercolor. 
Address Secretary, Woodbury School 
231 Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mass. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- 

ING. NORMAL ART. COMMER- 

CIAL ART. POTTERY. PENCIL 
DESIGN. CRAFTS. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN, TEACHER TRAINING. ARTHUR 
L. GUPTILL, PEN AND INK AND PENCIL RENDERING. 
RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN. POTTERY AND MODELING. 
WARREN BERRY, BLOCK PRINTING. FRANK LEONARD 
ALLEN. GIL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING. ELAINE 
HALPIN, POTTERY AND MODELING. PROF. EUGENE 
HUET, FRENCH. LECTURERS: ROYAL BAILY FARNUM, 
GROUP CONFERENCES ON SOCIAL TRENDS AND COM- 
MUNITY ART PROJECTS. WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR, 
PACKAGING AND ADVERTISING. 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES @ CREDITS @ 


Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 


230 West 59 St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE af INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


June 25, 1934—-September 1, 1934 


Instructors 
FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
EDGAR A. RUPPRECHT 


Nude and Costume Models 
Landscape, Composition, Color Theory 


Illustrated Folder, Address: 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Elma Pratt, Director 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL — famous 
artists of Austria, Hungary, Poland, 


Czechoslovakia. Work with Queen Marie 
in Roumania. 
BERKSHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL—creative 
work with Emmy Zweybruck, Josef Binder, 
Marya Werten. 


Write New York Office — 127 E. 55th St 





KENT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


Kent, Connecticut 
JULY 9th TO AUGUST 18th 


Courses i 
PAINTING, SKETCHING, 
ARCHITECTURE and ETCHING 


For further information write: 
ROBERT H. NISBET, N. A., South Kent, Conn. 


BORIS ANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
REASONABLE RATES 
For information write 
DONALD PRENDERGAST or 


MAROCHKA ANISFELD 
155 Caru Street, Chicago, IIL 


Amagansett Summer Art School 


Amagansett, Long Island, New York 
your Summer painting in this delightful old town 


Ocean. 
HASTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape, Figure, 
Seuiptere, Commercial Art and Special Children’s 
Department. 


‘or Catalogue, Address 
HILTON LERCH, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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Learn by Doing 


Edward Warder Rannells, head of the art 
department of the University of Kentucky, 
is a staunch believer in the old theory that 
the best way to learn is to do. In a paper 
read before the College Art Association's 
forum on “The Methods of Teaching the 
Fine Arts in Colleges and Universities,” 
held at the Metropolitan Museum, Mr. 
Rannells stressed this point as a means of 
vitalizing college work in art. At the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky there are two types of 
classes—lecture courses built on the history 
of art and studio classes where painting, 
drawing and design are actually practiced. 
Mr. Rannells : 

At the risk of seeming a little old fashioned, 
I want to say a word for doing something in 
order to learn something. Lately, colleges 
have been experimenting with orientation 
courses. Now these are hard to teach but 
easy to take. No doubt they broaden the 
student’s mental outlook somewhat. But if 
he is to know anything about physics or 
chemistry, he still has to do his work in the 
laboratory, handling materials, going through 
processes, learning from experience what he can 
find already summarized in books but which 
will never have any reality for him until he 
has done the thing himself—in principle at 
least. If this weren’t necessary, any one who 
is by nature industrious and alert should be 
able to learn these things for himself by read- 
ing about them in books. 

But “anyone” can’t. To give up laboratories 
and laboratory equipment as the means of 
teaching these things in college would be folly. 

In all his college work the student learns 
best—not most, but best—through doing. 
What he does he can learn; what is done for 
him he soon forgets.°“To have a problem in 
mathematics explained to him is not enough; 
he must work it through. Similarly, the De- 
partment of English sees to it that the student 
has practice in writing. 

The situation with regard to teaching the 
fine arts in colleges is precisely like this. 
Here also it is important that information be 
supplemented, balanced and made real by prac- 
tice, by actual experience in some of the pro- 
cesses of art. Practice is as necessary here 
as it is in the study of English literature. Books 
and talk about art are not enough. That is 
the plight in many schools. With exhibitions 
hard to get, with no art collections of their 
own, books and talk are all they have. Under 
such conditions studio classes are vitally im- 
portant. They bring the study to a focus. 
From the very first we point our work in 
this direction. The student begins drawing 
in line, only line. Line is a convention that 
forces him to a decision at once. You will 
recall what the small child had to say about 
it: “You see, I think and then put a line 
around the think.” That definition of draw- 
ing is one I swear by. 

In learning to draw, the student learns how 
to use his eyes, he actually learns to see. 


MICHEL JACOBS 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Rumson & Seabright, N. J. 


Landscape, figures, and old street scenes. 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 WEST STREET 


57th 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write for further information 





The discipline of drawing is one sure means 
of fixing attention on a thing long enough 
to see it. Not many of us can visualize 
clearly without that experience. In our classes 
the student draws from observation, he draws 
from memory, he analyses compositions, he 
tries composing pictures of his own. He be 
gins to understand what Coleridge meant 
when he said a work of art is “a piece of 
ordered brainwork and not of blind inspira- 
tion.” 

Each student sets up his own study, plans 
his own picture. He soon discovers sequences 
of line, repetitions of form, fascinating pat- 
terns of darks and lights which seem to ttans- 
form the commonplace things he has chosen 
to paint. He sees them surrounded by air, 
enveloped in light; he delights in their form; 
he feels the depths of space around them. [ 
grant you that maybe these paintings are not 
works of art. But I contend that the stu- 
dents who painted them have learned some- 
thing about art which those without practice 
in painting can never know. 

One of my students had difficulty with a 
horizontal plane—couldn’t make it lie down. 
When she went to Cincinnati and saw the fine 
still life by Duveneck there she was ready to 
appreciate it. Her experience with this par- 
ticular problem made the Duveneck alive 
to her as it was to probably no one else. 

Finally, we believe in studio classes in col- 
lege because we know they make the study 
of art vivid and real. We know the fascina- 
tion a picture has for the student when he 
tries to make one. We know the momentum it 
gives him. Ours is a department in a col- 
lege—it is our business to promote and con- 
serve things of the mind. This is not the 
program of a professional school. We know 
the difference. 





Summer Water Color School 


The Eliot O’Hara School of Water Color 
Painting will open at Goose Rocks Beach, 
Maine, on July 2 for two four weeks courses. 
The site, located between Kennebunkport and 
Biddeford Pool, 16 miles from Ogunquit, offers 
a great variety of subject matter. Side trips 
will also be made to Portland Harbor, Danish 
Village, historic .houses in Kennebunk and 
Kennebunkport, fishing coves of Cape Porpoise 
and the cliffs and sand dunes of Ogunquit. 

The courses are an application of the teach- 
ing in Mr. O’Hara’s book, “Making Water Color 
Behave.” Mr. O’Hara gives daily criticism 
and also paints “demonstration” water colors 
several times a week. Exhibitions by Mr. 
O’Hara and other nationally known water 
colorists will be held during the school period. 





A Perfect Gentleman 


Apropos of the fact that few artists support 
themselves entirely by their creative work, 
Everett Warner, associate professor of paint- 
ing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
presents the following anecdote: “I am re 
minded of the typically English remark made 
to me by a keeper of lodgings in the shadow 
of York Cathedral. I had stopped to make 
an inquiry and, observing my paints, the 
proprietor said: 

“*Those two ladies who just wert out are 
artists, too. Of course, you understand they 
are perfect ladies. They do not sell any of 
their work.’ 

“I was tempted to answer that I was almost 
a perfect gentleman myself.” 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Portraiture 


What the camera did to art, with all the 
revulsions and revolts it started, has been 
discussed often by art. writers. Seldom, 
however, has so provocative an article ap- 
peared as that entitled “Portraiture” by 
Glenn Wessels, professor of drawing at the 
California School of Arts and Crafts, in 
the San Francisco Argonaut : 

Ever since that insidious mechanism, the 
camera, entered the field of visual expression 
there has been considerable confusion as to 
just what a painted portrait, as contrasted with 
a photographic likeness, should be. 

The layman will say simply and justly 
enough, that a portrait should “look like” 
the sitter, and the more the portrait looks 
like the sitter the better the portrait is. 
Usually he accepts as literal truth that “the 
camera never lies.” Therefore the goal of 
painted portraiture becomes that of photo- 
graphic portraiture! 

But an odd person, permitted in the name 
of humor to strange liberties, has arisen—the 
caricaturist. On examination it seems that 
the caricaturist produces his results through 
what is called distortion or exaggeration. It 
is not seldom admitted that a caricature “looks 
more like the sitter” than a “real picture” 
(meaning a photograph). 

The difficulties thus presented to the painter 
of serious portraits can only be resolved by 
a more thorough analysis of the whole situa- 
tion. To begin with, do all people see the 
same? Obviously not. The notorious dis- 
agreements between perfectly honest witnesses 
in court, the classic disagreement in the obser- 
vation of astro-physical phenomena which was 
in part responsible for the present interest 
in the psychology of perception, the common- 
place individual variations over a period of 
time in observation, all suffice as proof as to 
that. A painting emphasizing certain charac- 
teristics will seem to “look like the person” to 
one individual, whereas a painting emphasiz- 
ing certain other characteristics is needed to 
suit another.” 

And then the artist comes along with his 
talk of “truth to the medium,” “the necessity 
for rhythmic, selective emphasis,” “transla- 
tion into the pictorial language,” and so forth. 
There seems to be a specially developed paint- 
er’s vision. The language of the picture seems 
to demand idiomatic translation rather than 
point-for-point, word-for-word dictionary trans- 
lation. To deny the artist his principles of 
design, his plastic relations, his color harmonies, 
his textural variations, would be like denying 
the writer the resources of the dictionary and 
the English grammar. He proclaims that ex- 
pression cannot be efficient unless it adheres 
to those laws of design arrived at through the 
experience of tradition tempered by carefully 
considered modern theory. To “click,” the 
painting must speak eye-language, and speak 
it grammatically. Those who pooh-pooh the 
existence of a visual grammar, a counter- 
point and harmony of sight, are refuted care- 
fully and at length by every respected thinker 


from Plato to John Dewey. Those who insist 


that “pictorial instinct” takes care of all that, | 
confuse the gift of gab of the soap box speaker |! 
with that trained and polished oratory which || 


is our present respected President’s Excalibur 
in emergencies. 

A portrait, and yet a painting, presenting 
enough of what every man sees to satisfy the 
casual glance, enough of what the seeker after 
unconsidered trifles of personality discovers to 
satisfy the connoisseur, stating all clearly in 
accordance with the principles of efficient vis- 
ual expression, and rhythmically in that all 
true art must partake of the nature of music 
and poetry—what a complex task! No won- 
der painters prefer to hide behind still-life and 
abstract conception in this day of pressure and 
time-rush. Given months or years, a Rem- 
brandt might lay open before you the intri- 
cacies of a personality, all in fine painting, 
telling you as much as does Sinclair Lewis 
about Babbitt. or George Grosz about his 
“Schieber.” The times admit hardly more 


than the hasty interpretation called caricature. | 


When we have more leisure we may have more 
true ‘portraiture. 


The Binoest Art School 


Only on rare occasions has the work of 
students been shown at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Now, however, until April 24, 


an exhibition is being held by students of the- |! 
largest art school in the world—the one run | 


for the unemployed of New York. 

The school, which has just passed from the 
CWA to the state, recently rounded out its 
first year. Its classes have been held in thir- 
teen buildings in Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, the pupils ranging from plumbers 
without a job to bankers without a fortune, 
and from former Park Avenue residents to 
Negro ex-chambermaids. ‘The teachers, con- 
sisting of artists, architects and sculptors, are 
experts in their ‘fields. 

The exhibition is being held under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of the State of 
New York, the State Education Department 
and the Board of Education of New York 
City. 


A Tiheas to. Berneker 


An account of the dinner which was ten- 
dered by me:nbers of the faculty of Mechanics 
Institute of New York to Louis Berneker, its 
dean, was given in The Students Digest, pub- 
lished by the Alumni Association of the In- 
stitute. 

The article said: “Dean Berneker who has 
just passed the quarter century mark of con- 


tinuous service as instructor in our art de- || 
partment, is a man of sterling character and || 
exceptional ability and is honored by students | 


and associates alike. .-. 
“Through the inspiration, and love of his 


work, and deep seated personal interest in his | 
students at Mechanics Institute he has weath- | 


ered all the trials and tribulations of evening 
school work and has most willingly made 
personal sacrifices for the uplift of his fellow 
man and the making of better citizens.” 


* DONALDSON SUMMER SOQHOOL ® 


Held this year in the HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS - - - HAWAII 
COLOR DESIGN - INTERIOR DECORATION - FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
Clare Cronenwett and Douglas Donaldson, Instructors 


July 10th — August 18th - - - SS, Mariposa Sailing from Los Angeles June 27th 
Address: Clare Cronenwett - Goldhill - Menrevia - Calif. 

















STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, desert and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 


Summer Session June 1 until October 1 


Classes in: Theory and Application of 

Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 

of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 

Mediums. 

SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 
Write for Catalogue 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART, 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 


The Eastport Summer School of Art 


EASTPORT, MAINE 
George Pearse Ennis 


PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 
Oil Painting - Water Color 
both landscape and figure 


TERM, JUNE 25—AUGUST 18 
Robert C. Craig 


Teacher Training, etching, 
lithography, pencil drawing. 
Six Weeks Course, July 2—August 11 
Catalog or information 
Address: 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 


WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


MILLS COLLEGE @ CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Open to men and women — 
With or without college credit 
ART — CREATIVE WRITING — FRENCH 
MUSIC — MODERN DANCE — SPORTS 
June 18 to July 28, 1934 


ARCHIPENKO 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing for beginning 
or advanced students 


SALMONY 


Lectures on the arts of Asia 
For detailed bulletin, address: 
Mrs. E. C. Lindsay, Sec’y., The Summer Sessions 


Woodstock School of Painting 
June 15 to September 15 
INSTRUCTORS 
Konrad Cramer Yasuo Kuniyeshi 
Henry Lee McFee Henry Mattson 
Charles Rosen Judson Smith 
for folder write: 


Zudson Smith, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 
THIS IS MEXICO YEAR 

MAINT HENRY B. SNELL = oto 

July 4@ MEXICO @ Sept. 4 


Address SNELL ART CLASS 
Mm. C. BOYD, Bloomfield, WN. J. 
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GUY WIGGINS 


LYME, CONN. 
ART COLONY 


Opening: June Ist 


Classes: Painting in Landscape, 
Figure, Portrait; Figure Drawing, 
In All Mediums. 

B. E. Credit; 


Seventh Year Write for Booklet 





SARANAC LAKE ART SCHOOL 


July 1 to August 18 
KADY KB. FAULKNER, Director 


An art school in the heart of the Adirondack 


Mts. Classes in Life, Still Life. Portrait 
and Landscape, Drawing and Painting. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ADDRESS 
Until June 3—K. B. Faulkner, Dept. of Fine 
Arts, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
After June $3—Saranac Lake Art School, 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 








HAMMARGREN’S 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
CLASSES NOW BEING FORMED 
in Medeling, Drawing, Stone and Wood- 
Carving. Practical Courses for 
Teachers and Beginners. 


For Information Address 


115 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Country School, Leonia, New Jersey 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in Portrait Painting, Life 
Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Commercial Ad- 


vertising, Interior Decoration, Fabric Design, Costume 


Design, Landscape. 
INSTRUCTORS: Michel Jacobs, Victor Perard, Arthur Black. 
SUMMER C' ASSES:- Sea Bright - Rumson - Red Bank, 
New Jersey, from July first. 


Write for further information. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
Elizabethtown, New York 
June 18th to September 19th 
Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York City 














THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Recks Beach - - - Maine 
FOURTH SEASON, 1934 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 


July 2 through 28; August 1 through 29 
Write: Eliot O'Hara, (025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 








THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective 


Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











NEW YORK CERAMIC STUDIOS 


Maud M. Mason, Director 
A thoroughly equipped school for the study 
of the Art of Ceramics. Classes: Building and 
Modeling all types useful and decorative ob- 
jects including small sculpture adapted to fir- 


ing and glazing. Throwing and turning on 

the wheel. Day and evening classes. 
Exhibits of Ceramics in the Gallery 

114 East 39th Street, New York City 








ij} a 


; Lovis Corinth’s pupil 


L. Butler, Dean, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse. 











Guggenheim Awards | 


Each year the art world awaits with keen 
anticipation the announcement of the Guggen- 
heim scholarships. The friends and relatives of 
the competitors have faith in the future win- 
ners, and the contestants pin their hopes on 
that period of complete freedom for creative 
work, which will be their award. The 1934 
fellowships have been granted to the follow- 
ing artists: 

Peggy Bacon, satirist in graphic arts, who 
is represented in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Brooklyn Museum, the Cleveland 
Museum, the Whitney Museum and the New 
York Public Library, and who has also written 
and illustrated several books. 

Frank Mechau of. Denver, who will remain 
in the United States, painting Western life. 

Francis Criss, who will go to Italy to study 
fresco painting. Mr. Criss has exhibited at 
the Addison Gallery of American Art, the 
Whitney Museum, the Pennsylvania Museum 
and elsewhere. 

Rosella Hartman, who will go to Paris to | 
study the lithographers’ craft and carry on 
creative work. 

Maurice Glickman, sculptor, who will study 
classical Greek sculpture and will work on his 
own compositions abroad, 

Howard Cook was granted a second fellow- 
ship to carry on studies and creative work. 

This tenth annual announcement of Fellow- | 
ship awards brings the total grants of the | 
Foundation to assist American scholars and 
artists to more than $1,200,000 and the total 
number of scholarships to 577. The names of | 
40 researchers and creative workers are on this 
year’s list. Heretofore the awards have been | 
granted only for work abroad, but this year’s | 
provision permits some of the beneficiaries to 
work in the United States. 





Annot to Start School 


Annot, the German artist who recently held 
successful exhibition at the Marie Sterner 
Galleries, New York, will open an art school | 
in Westport, Conn., this Summer. In addition 
to her husband, Rudolph Jacobi, who will 
share the direction with her, the teaching staff , 
will include four American artists. 

Annot, who with her husband founded an | 
important school of painting in Berlin, is a 
grand-niece of Adolf Von Menzel, noted Ger- | 
man nineteenth century painter. She was 
for many years and 
later worked with Andre L’hote in Paris. An 
unusual aspect of her school will be that lay- 
men, whose aim is merely to study art appre- 
ciation, will share classes with professional 
painters. 








Syracuse Art Scholarships 


The College of Fine Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity is offering five scholarships to entering 
art students—one of $300 and four of $150 | 
each. These scholarships will be awarded in | 
an art competition to be held at Syracuse Uni- | 
versity on July 7, open to students who are 
graduates of accredited high schools. Full in- 
formation may be had by writing to Mr. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEM) 
OF THE FINE ARTS — 


Philadelphia (Winter) and Chester Springs, 
(Semmer) ® 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est, 1805.) _ 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the comp!ete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre. 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. } 

Philadelphia Schooi—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School (May 14-Sept. 29)— 
Resident students only. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
Address Chester Springs, Pa. after May 14. 

WRITE NOW FOR SUMMER SCHOOL BOOKLET 


I NAS TS IT SCE RE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, Pres. 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
Specially planned weekly units of study in de 
partments of House Planning & Decoration, 
Graphic Advertising and Costume Design. Als 
lecture course including Style and Design Analy- 
sis for the Buyer, Art Hobbies, Mural Painting 

JULY 9 Life Drawing and Painting classes, ete. Send 

To for Catalogue. 

AUGUST 17 Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 












NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 42nd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Illustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Hacer 
Positions and orders filled. 


= 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


& SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINS BH 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES 48 A DEPARTMENT @ 
THE LOS ANGBLES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard Los Angeles. Californis 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 monthe in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study op 
tional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this art 
school. Illustrated catalog upon request. | 





SUMMER COURSES USING 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
IN TIMELY ART SUBJECTS 


JULY 2 TO AUG. 24. 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. - - 





‘ OLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Interior Dac 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Syracuse, N, Y. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES IN 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ART 

Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Now in Session Caialog on request 


22 East 60th Street, New York City 































JULY - AUGUST - 1934 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 










Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts 
Winter and summer sessions. — 
For information address ta 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Obie - 
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ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


Studios and Gallery on 13th and 14th Floors 


200 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Summer and Winter Courses in Drawing, 
Painting, Compesition and Illustration. All 
Mediums. Teachers’ Credits. 


Summer Class 
at Newport, Rhode Island 


Famous old town. 
rates have been arranged. 
beaches. 
ing summer. Art 
Broadway stars. 


Very reasonable living 
Public bathing 
United States Navy Fleet. here dur- 


Theatre with visiting 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA — — ON THE GULF 
Classes in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN. 
@CULPTURE, INTERIOR ARCHITECTUR 
and DECORATION and ADVERTISING ART 
The Ringling Museum of Art and The Ring- 
ling Circus ——. available to students at 
OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES ALL WINTER 

Catalogue on Request 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Spring Term in Session. 
Courses leading to the Bach- 
elor’s degree in Fine Arts, 
Applied Arts. and Art Edu- 
cation. State - accredited. 
Moderate fees. Professional 
standards. Summer session. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 
for Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Art Schoo ned — on for gen- 


and teachers 
opens June 25. Intensive History of Art course, 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, Land- 
scape, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration, 
Advertising and Industrial Design. Cata/og. The Art 


Institute of Chicago, 125 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 


WILMINGTON ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BEGINNING IN JANUARY 


All Branches of Drawing, Painting, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Design, etc. 


LUCILE HOWARD, Director 
Folder on Request to the Secretary 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
awing. Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 

tien and Anatomy. For information 

and Prospectus, address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


WILL PURCHASE ART SCHOOL 
of standing will purchase entirely, or part in- 
terest in, established Summer art school. Address: 
THE ART DIGEST, Box 111. 


Mexican Methods 


In the last ten years in Mexico several art 
schools have sprung up in reaction to the 
academies. The latest is one in Taxco under 
the direction of the Japanese painter, Tamiji 
Kitagawa, who was for several years associated 
with Diaz de Leon at his school at Tlalpam. 


The students are boys ranging frem 8 to 
16, who are given paper, pencil and color and 
are allowed to select their own subjects with- 
out any supervision or dictation. For themes 
they select scenes in the village and the coun- 
tryside, and the people around them. They 
sketch each other, horses, pigs, dwellings, the 
cathedral of the town and the hills studded 
with maguey. ‘They then present their pic- 
tures to Mr. Kitagawa for private criticism, 
and he helps them to utilize painting as a 
complete manner of expression. He never 
dictates but encourages them to follow their 
own bent. All instruction is on an individual 
basis and the energy of the young artist is 
not diverted from his initial emotion before 
a subject. 


Emlen Etting, describing the work of the 
boys of this school, says: “Anyone who has 
seen the stilted woodblocks, sickly charcoals 
and overworked pen and ink drawings of chil- 
dren in cur schools will breathe freely when 
he beholds the products of these young Mex- 
icans. . . . The essential in these paintings 
is the directness of their reaction to chosen 
subjects. ... Here are no affected mannerisms 
or forced attitudes but flashes of pure paint, 
frank line, and gay composition. Here are 
clear outlooks on life unspoiled by trick for- 
mulas, forced attempts at originality or revo- 
lution.” 


The Mexican schools in general, according 
to Mr. Etting, aim to revive a lagging artistic 
appreciation and to help the Indians to know 
real art and enjoy it, particularly that of their 
own race. The present Indians, he says, have 
scant admiration for their native crafts. Their 
blankets, earthenware and china are losing 
their ancient dignity, and cheap designs and 
il assorted colors are everywhere apparent. 
Since it is through the youth that a people 
can be taught to understand and love art, the 
new schools are striving to awaken in them “a 
fresh art consciousness which will reject ma- 
chine made designs and corrupt decorative 
styles. They further aim to develop the more 
talented pupils who will be taught the nationai 
art of fresco.” 


Drawings by these Mexican children have 
been invited by the Committee of the Con- 
certs for Youth of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
among whom are Dr. Stokowski and Mary 
Binney Montgomery, and will be exhibited 
until April 25 in the foyer of the Academy 
of Music. Mr. Etting is exhibiting his draw- 
ings of the Ballet Russe at the Mellon Gal- 
leries, Philadelphia, until April 30. 


The True Artist 


“The true artist when anything occurs to 
disturb the balance of his life automatically 
proceeds to redress it by an act of creation.”— 
From “Richard Wagner: the Story of an Artist,” 
by Guy De Pourtales. 


Cee, ere eieee od ainaactn, 
Grand CentraLScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising Illustration, 
General and Commercial Design, Costume De- 
sign, and Interior Decoration. Summer 
Session. 7021 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. C. 


OM TNT CON 
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REESE 
OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
SR 


Distinguished Faculty — Practical Courses 


Design, Illustration, Interior Decoration 
Teacher Training 


All branches of Fine & Applied Art, Jewelry, 
Puppetry, Stage Design, etc. 


European Fellowships for Post-graduate Study 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


Residence Houses for out-of-town students 


Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


KANSAS 
CITY 20; 


PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in History of 
Costume, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 


CHOUINARD 


SCHOOL OF ART 


LOS ANGELES 

Studenta May Enter Any Month ef Year 
All Fine and Practical Arts: Distinguished 
instructors, including Pruett Carter, Merrell 
Gage, Millard Sheets, Clarence Hinkle, C. B. 
Johnson, Frank Mcintosh, Vernon Caldwell, 
Phi] Dike, R. Sterner, Patti Patterson. 

741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 


NEED NOT 


BEAUTY ‘ic’ TRUTH 


Vermeer’s Camera and the Vision-Glass - save 
years in gaining the vision that made the old 
masters famous and will make masters now, 
both modernistic and conservative. Gain vision 
at home or in the 

CROSS SCHOOL, Boothbay 


Harbor. Maine 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 
Museum of Northern Arizona—Apr. 21-May 7: 
4th Annual Junior Art Show. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—<Apr.: California paint- 


ings. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Apr.: New show 
by members. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Apr.: Museum's collection. 
Los Angeles Public Library—Apr. 15-May 15: 
Water colors by Western artists. Foundation 
of Western Art—aApr.: 2nd Annual Desert and 
Indian painters; Indian crafts exhibit. Bilt 
more Salon—To May 5: Paintings of the 
desert, James Swinnerton.  Dalzell-Hatfield Gal- 
leries—Apr.: Drawings, S. MacDonald Wright. 


“ MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To Apr. 19: Painted 
mural textiles, Edith Hamlin. To May 15: 
Water colors, Belinda Sarah Tebbs. 

MORRO BAY, CAL. 

Picture Shop—Permanent: Work of local artists. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To May 8: Post annual 
exhibition of 26 paintings from current annual: 
prints from California Printmakers Society: 
paintings, Florence Reinhold Earnist. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Pasadena Art Institute—To Apr. 19: Pasadena 
Society of Artists. Apr. 19-May 31: Sketch 
exhibit, Pasadena Society of Artists; paintings, 
Geo. K. Brandriff, Adele Watson: loan exhibits 
Grace Nicholson Art Galleries—Apr.: Oriental 
Paintings and objects of art. Fern Burford 
Gallery—Apr.: California painters. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library—Apr.: Oil wash draw- 

ings, Edith Kinney Stellman. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery—Apr.: Graphic arts, George 
Vernon Russell; Mexican childrens work; Cali- 
fornia Watter Color Society; paintings, James 
Chapin. To Apr. 19: 4th Annual international 
photographic salon. Apr. 25—May: Exhibi- 
tion of Old Italian paintings from Kress col- 
lection. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—aApr. 
23-May 20: Paintings and drawings, John O’- 
Shea. M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum—To 
May 6: 2nd Annual exhibition, applied arts, 
San Francisco Society of Women Artists. Art 
Center—To Apr. 21: Water colors, Gertrude 
Sands; group show of oils by members. Apr. 
23-May 5: Flower paintings, oils and water 
colors by members. Adams-Danysh Galleries— 
To Apr. 21: Water colors, Jane Berlandina. 
Paul Elder Gallery—Apr. 16-May 5: Wood- 
blocks and lithographs, Rockwell Kent. 8. & 
G. Gump—To Apr: 21: Water colors, Ruth 
Armer. Apr. 23-May 5: Drawings, Warren 
Chase Merrit. Roy Vernon Sowers—aApr.: 
Rare prints and books. 

DENVER, COLO. 
Denver Art Museum—aApr.: Museum’s collection. 
HARTFORD, CUNN. 

Avery Memorial—To Apr. 28: Retrospective ex- 

hibit Children’s work since March 1931. Apr. 
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for every class and 
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Drawings, Etchings, 
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Send for full details to 


THE ART TRADE PRESS LTD. 
2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet St., 
London, E. C. 4 



















Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


15-May 7: Children’s scrap books. Apr. 30- 
May 15: Three Arts Club. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Free Public Library—Apr. 15-May 5: 33rd spring 

exhibit New Haven Paint and Clay Club. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum—To Apr. 23: Carica- 
tures by famous print makers; antique textiles 
and rugs. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress—Apr.: American Cabinet of 
Illustrators. Public Library—Apr.: Water col- 
ors, Eliot O'Hara. Corcoran Gallery of Art— 
To May 10: Drawings and water colors, Eugen 
Weisz. Apr. 25-May 25: National exhibit of 
works done in U. S. under P. W. A. P. Arts 
Club—To Apr. 27: Small oils, Minor S. Jami- 
son; oils and water colors, Gladys Brannigan. 
Division of Graphie Arts (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) —To Apr. 22: Woodblock prints and etch- 
ings, Howard Simon. National Gallery of Art 
(Smithsonian Institution)—Apr.: Gellatly Art 


collection. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To May 15: 
Collection of paintings and pen and ink draw- 
ings, Howard Pyle. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum of Art—Apr. 15-30: Water colors, 
Thomas Monroe. 

HONOLT LU, HAWAFI. 

Honolulu Academy of Arts—To Apr. 30. Flower 
studies, Juanita Vitousek. Apr. 17-29: Camera 
pictorialists of Hawaii. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chieago—To Apr. 29: 13th In- 
ternational exhibition of water colors, pastels 
and drawings. Arts Club of Chicago—Apr. 29- 
May 19: Annual exhibition of the professional 
members of the club. Chester H. Johnson 
Galleries—Apr.: Selected French paintings. 
Chicago Galleries Association—To Apr. 30: 
Municipal Art League prize award exhibit. 
Roullier Art Galleries—Apr.: 24th annual ex- 
hibition Chicago Society of Etchers. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

Decatur Institute—Apr.: Paintings and sculpture. 

College Art Assoc. 


DE KALB, ILL. 
State Teachers College—Apr. 20-30: Water colors 
in the modern manner (A. F. A.). 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Society of Fine Arts and History—To Apr. 24: 
Contemporary Mexican Crafts (A. F A.). 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—To Apr. 30: 37th Annual ex- 

hibit, Indiana painters. 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
Dubuque Art Association—Apr.: 
ist’s exhibition. 
IOWA CITY, IA. 
University of Iowa—To Apr. 21: National Scho- 
lastic exhibition (A. F. A.). 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
University of Kansas—Apr.: Prints, Prairie Print 
Makers. 


Dubuque Art- 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


University of Kentucky—To Apr. 26: Art of a 
City (A. F. A.). 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Apr.: 7th An- 


nual exhibition, N. O. Art League. 


PORTLAND, ME. 

L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum—To Apr. 
22: 5lst Annual exhibition, oils, water colors 
and pastels. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—Apr.: 2nd Annual ex- 
hibit by Maryland Painters, sculptors and 
print makers. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts—To 
Apr. 30: Murals by American painters and 
photographers; reproductions of murals by 
Diego Rivera. To Apr. 20:, photographs of 
interiors, Maryland decorators. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To Apr. 29: 
Austrian and German Church Art (College 
Art Assoc.). To Apr. 30: Etchings and dry- 
points, Cadwallader Washburn. To Apr. 28: 
Drawings by Walt Disney, “The Art of Mickey 
Mouse.”’ 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Apr. 25-May 13: Whist- 
ler’s “Mother.” Apr. 25-May 25: Paintings, 
drawings and prints, Whistler. Doll & Richards 
—Apr.: Selected paintings, water colors and 
prints. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum—To Apr. 29: Romantic prints. 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Williston Academy—Apr.: Water colors, Dr. Den- 


man Ross. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Fitchburg Art Center—To Apr. 29: Paintings and 
pen drawings, Donald Carlisle Greason. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Print Corner—Apr.: Works of the month in 
prints. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—Apr.: Chinese 
flying angel relief and Buddhistic heads; set 
of Japanese prints loaned by Laurence Binyon. 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Art Museam—aApr.: Braque and Ma. 
tisse; Roman baroque church facades com- 
piled by Henry Russell Hitchcock, Jr. George 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery—Apr.: Per. 
manent collections. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum—To Apr. 22: Chinese 
painting through the ages (College Art Assoc.), 
Apr. 15-29: Exhibit Worcester Photo Clan, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—Apr.: C. w. 
Murals; etchings, Hugh Seaver; Needlework 
pictures, Georgiana Brown Harbeson. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Apr.: Loan collection of 

paintings from Muskegon homes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts—Apr.: Gothic Mille- 
fleur tapestry. 


COLUMBUS, MISS. 

Mississippi State College for Women—<Apr. 29- 
May 1: 11th Cireuit exhibit (So. States Art 
League). 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art—Apr.: 
Museum’s collections. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Apr. 18-May 21: Paintings by 
early Impressionists; retrospective exhibit, 
Pierre Bonnard. St. Louis Artists Guild—To 
Apr. 22: Artists Guild annual show of paint- 
ings and sculpture. Y. M. H. A.—To Apr. 
30: Paintings by New Hat Group. National 
Folk Festival—Apr. 26-May 4: Handicrafts of 
the Southern Highlands (A. F. A.). 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

State Teachers College—Apr. 15-May 1: Modern 

water color exhibit. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
Glass Art Shop—Permanent: Works of Charles 


Russell. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial—To Apr. 30: Conservative vs. 
Modern art in painting (A. F. A.). 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—To Apr. 29: Survey of 
paintings (A. F. A.); Plant Form in Ornament 
(A. F. A.): American Society of Miniature 
Painters. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—To May 2: Portraits 
from the portrait painters gallery: Junior mem- 
bers of the National Arts Club; etchings from 
private collections. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—Apr.: Modern American oils 
and water colors; netsuke; arms and armor; 
design in sculpture. Kresge Department Store 
Conhemporary Gallery—To May 25: 3rd Spring 
exhibition of New Jersey artists and art clubs. 
Newark Public School of Industrial Art—To 
Apr. 21: Paintings and sculpture, Jane Wasey 
and Domenico Mortellito. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico—aApr.: Indian paintings, 
Ben Turner; memorial exhibit, Gerald Cassidy; 
charcoal drawings, John Sizer and Mary Jane 
Robinson; water colors, Polia Sukonick. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art—Apr.: Po- 
lish Art. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum—To May 6: Allied Artists. 
Towers Hotel Art Gallery—To Apr. 20: Paint- 
ings, Harry Roseland. Pratt Institute Art Gal- 
lery—To Apr. 25: Fifty Books and Printing 
for Commerce. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery—aApr.: “The Making of a 
Book.’ Buffalo Museum of Science—To Apr. 
30: African Bushmen paintings (A. F. A.). 

CURTLAND, N. Y. 

State Normal & Training School—Apr. 20-28: 

Fifty Color prints of the year, 1933 (A. F. A.). 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—aApr.: International exhibition, 
Italian and Swiss paintings (College Art 
Assoc.). Elmira College—Apr. 15-20: Modern 
painters (A. F. A.). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. & 82nd 
St.) —Apr.: Loan exhibit New York State furni- 
ture; recent accessions in Egyptian department; 
300 years of landscape prints. Ackermann & 
Son (50 East 57th St.)—Apr.: English sport- 
ing prints. An American Group (Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel—To Apr. 21: Paintings by new 
members. Arden Gallery (460 Park Ave.)— 
To Apr. 17: Selected French paintings and 
drawings from Zborowski Gallery. Apr. 24 
May 7: Garden sculpture, Wheeler Williams. 
American Museum of Natural History (77th 
St. & Central Park W.)—Apr.: Drummond 
Memorial collection of carved jade, amber and 
ivories. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th St.)— 
To Apr. 28: Exhibition newly elected members 
Nat’l Assoc. Women Painters and Sculptors. 
To Apr. 21: Chinese landscapes and portraits, 
Mary Falkner. Belmont Galleries (576 Madison 
Ave.)—Apr.: Old Masters. Brummer Gallery 
(55 West 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters. Ralph 
M. Chait Gallery (600 Madison Ave.)—ADr.: 
Krenn collection of woodden and bronze bod- 
hisattvas. Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 East 
57th St.)—Apr.: Complete works in etching, 
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Childe Hassam. Columbia University (Avery 
Hall)—To Apr. 30: Architectural exhibit of 
evolution of design of Rockefeller Center build- 
ings. Contemporary Arts (41 West 54th St.)— 
To Apr. 21: Paintings, Joseph Solman. Delphic 
Studios (9 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Paintings and 
sculpture, Winifred Scott, Laura Hersloff, Rosa- 
lee Sondheimer. Downtown Gallery (113 West 
13th St.)—To Apr. 21: Recent paintings, 
Katherine Schmidt. Apr. 23-May 9: Recent 
paintings, Stuart Davies. Durand Ruel Gal- 
leries (12 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Selected 
French paintings. Eighth Street Gallery (61 
West 8th St.)—To Apr. 17: Paintings and 
etchings, A. Mark Datz. Ehrich Galleries (36 
East 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters. Empire 
Galleries (Rockefeller Center)—Apr.: English 
paintings of the 18th centifry. Ferargil Gal- 
leries (63 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 22: Recent 
paintings, drawings and original designs for 
Indiana mural, Thomas Benton. Fashion 
Group (Rockefeller Center)—To Apr. 29: Fash- 
ions and Home furnishings in ‘Man-Made’’ 
materiials. Gallery of American Indian Art 
(750 Lexington Ave.)—Apr.: Indian arts and 
crafts. Gallery 144 West 13th Street—Apr.: 
Recent paintings, Renee Lahm. Pascal M. Gat- 
terdlam (925 Seventh Ave.)—Apr.: Selected 
paintings and water colors. Jean Gause (4 
East 53rd St.)—Apr.: Fashion drawings and 
commercial illustration. Grand Central Art 
Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—To Apr. 28: 
Prints and sketches in color. Apr. 24-May 5: 
Small paintings, Karl Anderson.—(Fifth Ave. 
& 5ist St.)—To Apr. 21: Memorial exhibition, 
Elliott Daingerfield. Grand Central Palace 
(46th St. & Lexington Ave.)—To May 6: 18th 
.«innual, Society of Independent Artists. Marie 
darriman Gallery (63 East 57th St.)—Apr. 
16-May 5: Drawings and wood engravings, 
Galanis. Jacob Hirsch (30 West 54th St.)— 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman medieval and Renais- 
sance works of art. Kennedy & Co, (785 
Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 30: Water color paint- 
ings, Levon West. Kleemann Thorman Gal- 
leries (38 East 57th St.)—Apr. 15-30: Group 
show, still life and flowers. M. Knoedler & 
Co. (14 East 57th St.)—To Apr. 25: Loan 
exhibit works of Goya. John Levy Gallery 
(1 Bast 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters. Macheth 
Gallery (15 East 57th St.)—Apr. 17-30: Mon- 
hegan marines, Jay Connaway. Pierre Ma- 
tisse Gallery (51 East 57th St.)—-To Apr. 
28: Exhibition of Mobile, Alexander Calder. 
Milch Galleries (108 West 57th St.)—To May 
7: Paintings, Maurice Sterne. Montross Gal- 
lery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 21: Oils, 
water colors and prints, Virginia Berresford. 
Apr. 21-May 5: Group show by American art- 
ists. Morton Galleries (130 West 57th St.)— 
To Apr. 28: Humorous abstractions, Chaffee. 
Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St.)— 
lw Apr. 30: Machine Art; Early museum arch- 
itecture, 1770-1850. Newhouse Galleries (578 
Madison Ave.)—Apr.: Selected old and modern 
masters. Public Library (42nd St. & 6th 
Ave.)—Apr.: Drawings for prints. Raymond 
& Raymond (40 East 49th St.)—Apr. 23- 
June 15: Survey of the development of por- 
traituve. Reinhardt Galleries (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To Apr. 17: Water colors, Sanford Ross. Cary 
Ross Gallery (525 East 86th St.)—To Apr. 
30: Paintings, Zelda Fitzgerald; photographs, 
Mariin Hines. Rockefeller Center (Forum 
Galleries) ——-To May 6: Salons of America. 
Rehn Galleries (681 Fifth Ave.)—To Apr. 30: 
Paintings, Franklin Watkins. Schultheis Gal- 
leries (142 Fulton St.)—Permanent: Works of 
American and foreign artists. Jacques Sel‘g- 
mann Galleries (3 East 51st St.)—Apr.: Con- 
temporary American art. E. & A. Silberman 
(30 East 57th St.)—Apr.: Old Masters and 
objects of art. Marie Sterner Gallery (9 East 
57th St.)—Apr. 17-May 5: Decorative paint- 
ings by distinguished artists. St. Moritz Hotel 
(59th St. & 6th Ave.)—To Apr. 22: Repeal 
Art Show. Upstairs Gallery (28 Exst 56th 
St.)—Apr.: Lithographs and water colors. 
Valentine Gallery (69 East 57th St.)—Apr.: 
Selected modern French paintings. Wilden- 
stein Gallery (19 East 64th St.)—Apr.: French 
paintings. Zborowski Gallery (460 Park Ave.) 
—Apr.: Selected modern French paintings. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery—To Apr. 29: Charles Con- 
nick; stained glass designs; historical exhibi- 
tion centenary incorporation Rochester. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. é 

Skidmore College—To Apr. 21: Paintings, Georgi- 

ana Klitgaard (College Art Assoc.). 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts—Apr.: Oils and 

water colors, Ely M. Behar. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse University—To Apr. 30: Textiles (A. F. 
A.). Syracuse Museum—Apr.: 8th Annual ex- 
hibit of Associated Artists of Syracuse; glass 
animals and figurines, Marianna Von Allesch. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Yonkers Museum of Science and Art—Apr. 23- 
May 20: 19th annual exhibit Yonkers Art 
Association. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—To Apr. 29: Polish paint- 

ings; P. W. A. P. art project exhibit. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 

Cleveland Museum of Art—Apr. 24-June 10: 
16th Annual exhibit work by Cleveland Art- 
ists and Craftsmen. 


COLUMBUS, 0. 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—To Apr. 30: 
Exhibition of cartoons by nationally known 
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Worcester Acquires Durand’s “Major Andre” 





“The Capture of Major André,” by Asher B. Durand. 


On Oct. 2, 1780, Major André, discovered 
within the American lines by three militiamen 
—Isaac Van Wart, David Williams and John 


Paulding—was hanged as a spy despite the° 


widespread sympathy for the handsome officer 
among Americans and British alike. This 
kindly attitude still prevailed in 1833 when 
Asher Brown Durand painted his striking “The 
Capture of Major André” and exhibited it at 
the National Academy of Design. The paint- 
ing, which once belonged to a descendant of 
John Paulding, has. recently been acquired 
by the Worcester Art Museum. 

The popularity of Durand’s version of this 
exciting chapter from early American history 
was established when a line engraving of the 
painting was published in 1846 and distributed 
throughout the country by the American Art 
Union. Three engravers worked on the plate— 
the landscape was intrustcd to Robert Hinshel- 
wood and James Smillie while the rendering 
of the figures helped to establish the reputa- 
tion of Alfred Jones, then a young man. An 
example of this print is also a treasured pos- 


session of the Worcester Museum, having come 
to it as a gift from Robert C. Vose, head 
of the Vose Galleries of Boston. 

Louisa Dresser, associate in decorative arts, 
writes in the museum’s Bulletin that “The 
Capture of Major André” was one of Durand’s 
first steps along the road that made him a 
leader in the American landscape school. She 
continues: “Durand preferred to paint direct- 
ly from nature and visited the spot near Tar- 
rytown where the capture occurred. His set- 
ting shows rich green fields and, in the dis- 
tance through the trees, the Hudson River with 
its steep banks. Major André, whose boots 
have been removed and lie on the ground 
behind him, is offering to the leader of the 
militiamen his horse and a gold watch. Prob- 
ably it is John Paulding who stands beside 
him, holding the plans in one hand while with 
the other he makes a dramatic gesturg re- 
fusing the bribe. In spite of a certain wooden 
quality the figures have life. André seems to 
be really pleading for his liberty and the 
rectitude of the patriots is unmistakable.” 





men; contemporary American painters from 
Rehn Gallery. Apr. 28-May 1: Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Little Gallery—To May 1: Gen- 
eral exhibition Columbus painters. 

DAYTON, 0. 

Dayton Art Institute—Apr. 25-May 31: Matsuda 
collection Japanese art objects and paintings. 
OBERLIN, 0. 

Oberlin College Art Museum—Apr.: Water colors 
by Washington artists (College Art Assoc.). 
TOLEDO, 0. 

Toledo Art Museum—Apr. 22-May 28: 15th An- 
nual Toledo Federation of Art Societies. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Associat‘on—Apr.: Portraits of 
Artists by themselves; models of houses by 

architects. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art—To Apr. 30: 100 
Contemporary American paintings. To May 9: 
Blake (collection Lessing Rosenwald). Apr. 
21-May 23: Modern drawings. Mellon Galleries 
To Apr. 26: Paintings and color prints, Bar- 
bara Morgan. To Apr. 30: Drawings of the 
Ballet, Emlen Etting. Plastic Club—To Apr. 
18: Annual exhibition oil painting and sculp- 
ture by members. Apr. 25-May 9: Sketch class 
exhibition. Print Club—Apr. 30-June 15: 11th 
Annual Living American Etchers. 

PROVIDENCB, R. I. 

Faunce House Art Gallery—Apr. 16-May 13: In- 

ternational exhibit of Theatre Art. 
CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 

Gibbes Art Gallery—To Apr. 21: Landscapes and 
portraits, Charleston artists; paintings, Anne 
Goldthwaite. Apr. 23-May 5: Works of George 
Biddle. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To Apr. 30: 14th 

Annual exhibition Southern States Art League. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—Apr.: Early Ameri- 
can paintings; work of Mato Gjuranovic; Kress 
gifts. 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—To Apr. 23: Amer- 

ican Genre painting (Newhouse Galléries). 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts—To Apr. 30: Anniversary 
loan collection of painting and sculpture. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—To Apr. 28: Oils and 
water colors, Harry Anthony De Young. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To May 6: Sculpture and 
painting, Alexander Archipenko; etchings (Mrs. 
Stimson collection) ; 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College—Apr.: Japanese prints. 

MADISON, WIS. 

University of Wisconsin—Apr. 1-30: Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taliesen Fellowship Students. Madison 
Club—Apr.: Paintings, R. Stewart Stebbins. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—Apr.: Wisconsin Paint- 
ers and Sculptors: Wisconsin Society of Ap- 
plied Arts. Layton Art Gallery—Apr.: Paint- 
ings and sculpture, Wiscon artists of P. < 
A. P. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Apr.: Fox River Val- 
ley stamp exhibit; paintings, Mary Turner 
Gallagher. 
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ARTISTS FIND CERTAINTY 

To fix the ephemeral beauty of a passing 
scene or a penetrating shaft of vision on 
canvas requires unusual ability in the Artist. 
It is of little avail, however, if great dis- 
cretion is not used in the choice of paint 
pigments and mediums. The technical 
knowledge of the American Artist has been 
demonstrated to a surprising degree by the 
rapid general adoption of a line of colors 
that are so chemically and technically cor- 
rect and honest that each tube carries the 
entire information about its contents. 

The search for materials that will produce 
unchanging works has reached its goal. The 
oil color line, PERMANENT PIGMENTS, 
is the only one in which all the colors are 
permanent and correctly made in all re- 
spects. Dealers and Schools in all parts of 
the country now supply them. 


Permanent Pigments 


are handled, exclusively, in New York 
City by 





LEE’S ART SHOP 
together with KASPAR’S 


finest “‘Tintoretto’”’ oil colors. 
A FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
CARRIED IN STOCK 


Mail orders carefully attended to 


LEE’S ART SHOP 
209 West 57th Street, New York 


‘Papers for ‘Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 


Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 





——oooos 
Schneider & Co., Inc. 
* 

ARTIST’S MATERIALS 


EXCLUSIVELY 
6 


i 


Mail orders executed 


128 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 

















EAGLE SUPPLY CO.| 


Papers, Etc. || 


Brushes, Colors, Cardboards, 
For Artists, Sign Painters & Showeard Writers 
Sitk Sereen Process Supplies 


Wholesale & Retail 


327 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK | 












1] “Naser-el-din-Hoja,” by Wilford S. Conrow. 


Wilford S$. Conrow, National Secretary of the 
A. A. P. L., has kindly consented to give this 
| very fine painting of “Naser el din Hoja” 
for a prize to be presented to the state or 
local chapter which makes the most progress 
in promoting the cause of American art dur- 
ing the year and also increases its membership 


| ART IN OUR CHURCHES 
| Our early churches were bare, barn-like 
| buildings. The people had to make a living, 
they could not bother with beauty. Now 
a change has come and groups of women affili- 
| ated with various organizations are raising 
| funds for the decoration of their churches and 





| cathedrals. 

If you take the trouble to enquire you will 
| find that Italian artists are responsible for 
| most of the carvings, paintings and decorations 
in American churches. Architects seldom rec- 





| 
| ommend anyone else. There is a tremendous 


\| field here for our artists, and we have many 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 







AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Conrow Gives ‘Naser el din Hoya’ for Prize 


in the League. The goal is to have A. A. P. L. 
groups in every town and village in the 
United States. 

The subject of Mr. Conrow’s painting is 
the legendary hero of hundreds of homely, 
amusing tales told in the Near East, a very 
colorful and interesting character. 





capable Americans who have studied church 
artistry and who could do better work than 
any from abroad. 

James Britton is one of the Americans who 
has been painting religious pictures for the 
Andrea Art Guild of the Church of St. An- 
thony of Padua. This society seeks to restore 
the status of the church, either Protestant or 
Catholic, as a patron of art, going back for 
example, to the time of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Many artists could be mentioned 
in this capacity. Walter Beck has done some 
fine things. His twenty pictures of the “Life 

[Continued on page 31] 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 








National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 





National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


National Regional Chapters Committee 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
681 5th Avenue, New York City 











National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 


137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





LET US JUDGE THE RESULTS 

We learn that the Public Works Art Project 
of the Civil Works Administration at Wash- 
ington is to be discontinued April 28. Quoting 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

Mrs. Juliana R. Force, chairman of the 
New York regional committee of the Public 
Works Art Project of the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, said yesterday that she had been 
informed by Edward Bruce, secretary to the 
advisory committee to the Treasury on fine 
arts, that the project will be discontinued 
April 28. 

In the New York area, which includes New 
York State and suburban Connecticut and New 
Jersey, the project, designed to give employ- 
ment to needy artists on frescoes and murals 
for public buildings, has had a stormy four- 
month history. At the outset, art conserva- 
tives were displeased with the personnel of the 
regional committee, fearing its allegiances were 
too modernistic. Later many artists com- 
plained of discrimination in assignment of 
jobs. Ten days ago Mrs. Force, who is also 


‘director of the Whitney Museum of American 


Art, 10 West Eighth Street, closed the mu- 

seum for fear that demonstrating artists 

would damage the building or the exhibits. 
No better argument would be urged to favor 


the education program of The American Artists 
Professional League. Here we have an able 
administration charged with the Project, both 
in New York and elsewhere. Artists have 
been invited to participate from al! sections 
of the country. Many were employed. With- 
out doubt many able drawings, designs and 
models were the result. A large sum of public 
money has been spent. Mr. Taxpayer is out 
of pocket, but we hope he is improved in 
mind. 

These efforts should be the subject of care- 
ful study, and at this time, by those interested 
and by the artists themselves, if they are to 
estimate the results. Questions arise as to the 
value and trend of the work done. It is im- 
portant to know what sound basis of training 
underlies the product. Do mural painters co- 
operate with the efforts of the architects to 
obtain a unity of effect upon a given space? 
Shall painters and sculptors regard public 
work as opportunities to express personal opin- 
ions on current questions, political or other- 
wise? To what extent has the American scene 
been fairly represented? 

Here is an ample field for inquiry. The 
answers should go far to guide our educational 
program. 





Women’s Dept. 

[Continued from page 30] 
of Christ” in the Brooklyn Institute Museum 
and his paintings of Christ for the National 
Gallery, Washington, are examples. C. Bos- 
seron Chambers has done many altar pieces 
and decorations and his exhibition Easter 
week in the Carnegie Hall Galleries showed 
beautiful arrangements. Numerous examples 
could be cited of distinguished accomplish- 
ment by American artists in work of this 
kind. 


* * * 


NEW LEADERS 


Miss Louise Orwig,, chairman of the Art 
Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has accepted the post of state regional chair- 
man of the American Artists Professional 
League for Iowa. She is president of the 
Iowa Artists Club, which, together with the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, put on 
two All-Iowa art exhibitions each year, besides 
numerous “one man” shows. 

Mrs. W. J. Beasley, Hartsville, N. C., has 
accepted the chairmanship as state regional 
head. She writes that she is intensely inter- 
ested in the work and for this reason is de- 
lighted to accept. 

Mrs. R. W. Solomon, state chairman of 
the A.A.P.L. Art Division, G.F.W.C., will be 
our next state regional chairman for Ohio. 
She has many contacts with Dayton, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati, three important Ohio art 
centers, and is connected with the Western 
Arts. Association. 

The new State Chairman for Maine is Miss 
Grace E. Allyn, chairman of the Arts Divi- 
sion, G.F.W.C. She will co-operate with 


George Pearse Ennig to make this chapter a 
successful one. 

Mrs. George Philip, Jr., state division chair- 
man, G.F.W.C.,: has accepted the state chair- 
manship of the A.A.P.L. for Kansas. This 
State has already done a great deal for Ameri- 
can art under the leadership of Mrs. Philip 


and Mrs. J. E. Johntz. 


Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, state chairman, Art | 
Division, has accepted chairmanship of the re- | 


gional chapter in Minnesota. She says she is 
“entirely in accord with the motto of the 
organization and will endeavor to spread the 
work in this region.” 

Mrs. James Bertram Hervey, recently ap- 
pointed state chairman for the American Artists 
Professional League, writes that “the regional 
chapter work of Pennsylvania for the A.A.P.L. 
is well in hand and the district chairmen are 
interested to further the projects of the League. 
The committee to date consists of women 
from the four corners of Pennsylvania as well 
as the central district. In the districts each 
chairman has a committee covering her coun- 
ties. Listed here are the names of the five 
district heads: Mrs. Justin F. Cummings, 
S. E.; Mrs. John A. Berowski, N. E.; Mrs. 
W. N. Conrad, N. W.; Mrs. John Charles 
Runk, S. W.: Mrs. Ruter Springer, Central. 

“Two extra appointed leaders in Philadelphia 
County are both artists, Edith Bonney Frank- 
lin and Sue Buckingham Moulton. Mrs. Runk 
of Pittsburgh reports that 199 clubs in her 
district attended the Carnegie International, 
with a total of 5,807 persons, 800 more than 
last year.” 

A new local chapter has just been formed 


in Illinois, the La Grange Art League. The | 


president is Mrs. W. H. Gilkes. 
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INSIGNIA 


“FROM EVERYWHERE 
THE OUTSTANDING” 


The above phrase ts the literal 
translation of the Grumbacher 
motto: “Undique Insignia” 


Among the Artists’ Brushes, 
Colors, and Material manufactured 
or imported, are the following— 


Mussini Oil Colors 
Schmincke Oil Colors 
Schmincke Tempera 
Colors Society Paper 
Horadam Water Colors 
Schmincke Pastels 
Schmincke Dry Colors Pens 

Schmincke Fresco Nanking Drawing Ink 
Colors French Charcoal 





Wolff Carbon Pencils 


Your favorite dealer has a copy ef our 
latest catalogue 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 














BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 


We stock canvas for 
Mural Paintings 
10 - 13’6” - 169” and 
20 feet wide 
Linen and Cetton 


In one piece from 1 to 
0 yards long. 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 
Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
Our Only New York City Addrese 
120-131 W. 3ist STREET, NEW YORE, N. Y. 





USE 


Rembrandt 


CLWLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON NJ. 








W- RE 
1 ARTIST OL COLORS 


Old formula + Imported in ients 3 
Fesiovs of Reve Brilliance 


At? Artists’ Supply Stores or Write Us for Price List. 


TIZIAN COLOR CO.., sort me rocnester.wy. 


Tue Art Dicesr presents without bias the 











|| neves and opinion of the art world. 
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Allied Artists Present Their 21st Annual at the Brooklyn Museum 


at 


Twenty-one years ago the National Academy 
of Design accepted more pictures than it could 
hang. ‘It listed them, but put them away in 
the basement of the Fine Arts Building. “The 
artists who painted them got together/ de- 
manded their pictures and displayed them in 

n “Accepted But Unhung” exhibition in an 
empty store room. .They sold more pictures 
than the Academy did. Then theysorganized 
the Allied Artists of America. The ist an- 
nual, being held.at the Brooklyn Museum un- 
til’May 5 contains works by 351 artists. 

George Elmer Browne, the president, was 
awarded the society’s gold medal of honor 
for “The Walls of Cuenca, Spain.” This is 
the second honor, to fall to Mr. ‘Browne in 
less than a month, the other being the Altman 
$500 prize at the National Academy 


Evanston’s Big Show 

The 13th annual exhibition of works by the 
Artists of Evanston, the North Side of Chica- 
go and the North Shofe was held at the 
Woman’s Club of Evanston. There were 215 
exhibits making it the largest show ever held 
on the North Shore. 

Frank C. Peyraud’s “Sunshine—a’ June 
Morning” was given the Woman’s Club popu- 
lar award by vote of the club members. This 
represented the conservative side of “art. The 
jury went modern and gave the Mrs. James 
A. Patten prize for thé best -portrait in oil to 
George Lusk’s “The Lady With the Green 
Apple.” 

Other prizes were: John C. Shaffer prize 
for the best landscape in oi! to Rudolph In- 
gerle; Mrs: Charles H. Dennis prize for the 
best water color to Clark MacGowan’s “Indi- 
ana Dunes”; Mrs. Charles. O. Barnes prize 
for the best pastel to Mrs. Walter Clyde 
Jones, and the Mrs. Charles E. Pope prize to 
Lydia P. H. Lowry; Mrs. Charles H. Betts’ 


ABOV E— 


“The Walls. of Cuenca, Spain,” 


by .George El 


Browne, Winner of the Gold Medal of Honor 1 


AT LEFT— 


Painting. 


“Frontier Farewell,” by Uin-: El- 


lerhusen, 


Awarded the Medal of 


Honor for Sculpture 


Ulric! H. “Etlerhusen was awarded the medal 
of honor for sculpture for “Frontier Farewell,” 
a fragment from the $100,000—pionccs—me- 
morial at Harrodsburg. Ky. ,The Lindsey Mor- 
ris Memorial prize of $200 for. sculpture ih 
bas-relief went to Georg Lober for. a. medal 
for the American Water Color Society: The 
Mrs. Louis Betts oil painting prize of $100 
was awarded to Josephine Paddock for” “The 
Sealskin Muffs.” 

Honorable mentions; 
wire; second, Will J. 
Ryerson. 

Helen’ Appleton Read of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle commented: “The exhibition comprises 
a lively ‘well-chosen group of ‘pictures, many of 
which: have. been shown in New York exhibi- 
tions and so constitute a review. for: the: -as- 


first, to Jere R: Wick- 
Potter; third; Margery 


award for the best sculpture to Peterpaul 
Ott’s “Electra”; Mrs. Katharine Ray Humph- 
rey prize for best student art. to Vida Woley 
for “La Penseuse;” Josephine C. Grey prize 
for still life in ci! to “My Window’ by Eleanor 
B_ Hatch; and the Mr. and’ Mrs. Philip E. 
Graff award for the best new entrant to Er- 
nest «“Klempner for “Portrait of Miss Gwen 
Heiman.” 


' iene 


EVELYN MARIE “STUART SAYS: 
Those gentle souls who spend their 
lives in studios trying to paint in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of aesthetic 
sanity often express their mystification 
at the beautiful and  high-sounding 
phraseology of those who write to bally- 
hoo freak art. The writing sounds so 
lovely and the pictures look so vile that 
many real artists of today are in favor 
of framing the criticisms and binding the 
canvases in innocuous book form. 


gallery frequenter. The honors are 
divided evenly between the portrait, landscape 
and. still-life.painters. Among the port uit 
painters Wayman Adams makes~the outstaf 
ing contribution with hi: tender portehical 
‘Karen,’ a little girl clutching a‘ doll whi¢ 
wearing a bright red»and blue checked dreall 
affords the artist an opportunity for an exers: 
cisé of virtuosity as well as a sympatheten 
delineation of character. Adrian. Lamb, Stan ] 
ford Byron Stone, Agnes Richmond, H. ta 
Hildebrandt, Nikol Schattenstein, Jere Wick-" 
wire, Gordon Samstag, John~ Young Hunter,} 
Josephine Paddock, Ivan  Olinsky; Arthur? 
Friedlander,, Rhoda Duveen, E. Friedenberg. 
and Margery Ryerson are other artists ¥ ho 
exhibit well painted and arresting portra 
and figure compositions.” 


siduct 


Six German Sculptors 7 
The Weyhe Gallery in New York is havinge 
an exhibition of small bronzes and stone sculp= 
ture by six German artists through April 212 
Lehmbruck is represented by ten works, Kolh : 
by eleven, Sintenis by eighteen, Barlach bys 
seven, and Gerhard Marcks and Ewald Metal 
by three each. a 
In ‘reviewing the show Carlyle Burrows Gf 
the New York Herald Tribune said: “A céé 
tain serenity distinguishes a large: torso by 
Lehmbruck, and the tender, youthful figure of 
Kolbe are undoubtedly among the most appeal 
ing of the works on view. But in Barlach 
the group -has its most powerful, dramatig s 
type. His ‘Avenger’ and ‘Prodigal Son’ ane 
both stirring in their emotional appeal; hi 
‘Peasant Woman,’ too, is a rugged, vigorous) 
characterization. The spirited colts of Sintenit) 
are far removed from the stylistic animal 
studies by Metaré. Small sculpture finds it 
self in the hands of these German artists 
medium of peculiarly vitalized interpretation.7 
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